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Get In Right 
With The Farmer Trade 


Farmers want a barn door hanger that is both 
weather and trouble-proof. Show them Big 4. 


The efficient way in which it operates, in any 
kind of weather—and the ease with which it 
can be attached to any sliding door, are qualities 
that create enthusiastic interest and help to make 
sales easy. 


Big 4 is a sturdy, rugged barn door hanger— 
built on extremely heavy lines, entirely of steel. 
The hood is embossed to add strength. 


The action is anti-friction steel roller bearing 
which gives a perfectly free motion to the doors. 


It has a flexible hinge joint which takes up all 
vibration—-and provides enough play to prevent 
damage should anything bump against the door. 


The axle has a shoulder on the end which pre- 
vents the wheel-housing from being pressed 
together and binding on the hub of the wheel. 
All working parts are sherardized to prevent 
rust. 


In every way, from whatever angle you ap- 
proach it, Big 4 has the qualities that appeal to 
the practical buyer. 


A mighty good barn door hanger to sell. 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling Illinois 


~ NATIONAL > 


BUILDERS HARDWARE 
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What You Ought to Know 
About the Income ‘l'ax 


A Short Resumé Regarding the Theory of the In- 
come Tax and Some of the Penalties and 
Exemptions Attached to It 


income tax situation has 

grown more or less complicated 
within the past two or three years, 
due to numerous rulings by the De- 
partment on disputed questions, as 
well as various amendments to .the 
act itself, until it might be said that 
the preparation of income tax reports 
by one untrained in that field, often 
invites inconvenience and expense. 

As business men also appreciate, 
individual, partnership, and cor- 
porate income tax reports must be 
filed both promptly, and in accord- 
ance with the law so far as absolute 
accuracy is concerned. It is with 
these conditions in mind that the 
author proposes to conduct a “ques- 
tion-and-answer” column in_ the 
pages of HARDWARE AGE in order to 
assist its subscribers in not only 
their problems of making up their 
reports to the government, but also 
in keeping their books and accounts 
80 as to facilitate obtaining the in- 
formation necessary to be set down in 
these reports. 

Readers will remember that the 
present income tax did not originate 
as a means of meeting some of the 
extra expenses entailed by the war, 
but was levied several years prior to 
the outbreak of the World War. The 
tax reports for 1913 were much less 
complicated than those of the pres- 
ent day, the complications being 
greatly increased by the surtaxes and 
excess profits taxes levied as a spe- 
cial means of raising revenue to con- 


\ S business men appreciate, the 


By FRANK H. SHEVIT 


Editor’s Note.—This is_ the 
first of a series of articles by 
Mr. Shevit on the various prob- 
lems identified with the income 
tax. In addition to these articles 
Mr. Shevit will answer without 
charge all questions dealing with 
the income tax which our readers 
submit. The articles will con- 
tinue weekly until March 15. 





duct the affairs of the country under 
war conditions. 

Income taxes are important. They 
are essential under the present or- 
ganization of our government. It 
is accordingly the duty of every man 
to pay his just share of income tax, 
and no good citizen will endeavor in 
any way to dodge even a dollar of 
what he should rightfully pay. 


Theory of the Income Tax 


The theory of the present income 
tax law is to place a heavier burden 
of taxation on those best able to bear 
it. With this idea in mind, the mak- 
ers of the income tax law provided 
that the first $1,000 income of every 
unmarried individual is exempt from 
taxation. Additional exemptions are 
provided for all married persons, and 
for those having dependents. Then, 
too, the income tax is graduated in 
such a way that all persons having 
a minimum net income after making 
deductions, up to $4,000 pay the mini- 
mum tax of 4 per cent. 

As the scale of income of an in- 
dividual increases, the rate increases 
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also, with surtaxes levied on all net 
incomes of $5,000 or over. 

Penalties are inflicted for making 
false or fradulent returns, for fail- 
ing to make returns on time, for fail- 
ing to pay the tax when due, for un- 
derstatement of tax, through negli- 
gence, and for other reasons. For 
example, a taxpayer is subject to a 
fine of not exceeding $10,000, or not 
exceeding one year’s imprisonment, 
or both in the discretion of the court, 
and in addition, 50 per cent of the 
total tax evaded. For failure to 
make a return on time, there is a 
penalty of not more than $1,000, and 
in addition, 25 per cent of the total 
amount of the tax. For failure to 
pay the tax when due, or understate- 
ment of the tax, the penalty is 5 per 
cent of the tax due but unpaid, plus 
interest at the rate of 1 per cent per 
month during the period in which it 
remains unpaid. 

These penalties, as will be appre- 
ciated, are sufficiently heavy to im- 
press upon the mind of any business 
man the importance of both making 
his returns and payments correctly 
and on time. 


Questions and Answers 


Realizing both the importance of 
making correct income tax returns 
and the difficulties these returns pre- 
sent to many individuals and business 
men, the author has arranged with 
HARDWARE AGE to assist its subscrib- 
ers through the “question-and-an- 
swer” column referred‘to in the fore- 
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going. Where any subscriber de- 
sires preparation of his reports, or 
to confer personally on any disputed 
points, which for certain reasons he 
does not desire to publish in the col- 
umns of this journal, the services of 
the author will be at his disposal at 
a moderate fee. 

In subsequent issues there will be 
presented articles on income tax, set- 
ting forth the general scale uf the 
tax with particulars on the general 
run of exemptions. This article will 
touch on some of the exemptions and 
charges not subject to exemptions. 


Exemptions 


There are certain exemptions 
which are allowed by the govern- 
ment, and what might appear closely 
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co-related charges which may not be 
deducted. For example, any money 
paid out for fire insurance on the 
property of a corporation is sub- 
ject to exemption. On the other 
hand, any money paid out on life 
insurance policies taken out by a 
corporation on the life of any of its 
officers, may not generally be de- 
ducted where such policy names the 
company as the beneficiary. 


Bonuses to Employees 


Bonuses to employees will consti- 
tute allowable deductions from gross 
income, when such payments are 
made in good faith, and as additional 
compensation for the services ren- 
dered by the employees, provided, 
however, such payments when added 
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to the stipulated salaries do not ex- 
ceed a reasonable compensation for 
the services rendered. Donations 
made to employees which do not have 
in them the element of compensation 
or are in excess of reasonable com. 
pensation for services, are considered 
gratuities and are not deductible 
from gross: income. 

These examples may be sufficient 
to illustrate the necessity of expert 
counsel on income tax matters and 
is here presented as suggesting the 
advisability of subscribers submit- 
ting questions on their difficulties to 
HARDWARE AGE. It is our intention 
to present any such questions and 
their correct answers in the columns 
of this journal, for the benefit of its 
subscribers in general. 


How to Increase Your Working Capital Without Investing More Money 


HE following helpful suggestions 

for hardware merchants were 
recently issued by the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Hardware Association from 
the organization’s headquarters at 
Stevens Point, Wis.: 

“Conditions now facing the retail 
hardware merchants demand that 
they should safeguard their credit 
standing. To be able to borrow 
money to tide over a period of small 
business has kept many a dealer 
from being ruined by threatening 
creditors. The suggestions offered 
are based upon sound practices in the 
retail field. 

“1. Make out a statement of the 
financial conditions of your 
business just as soon as pos- 
sible after the first of the 


“2. Make several copies and mail 
one to your bankers and to 
each of your creditors, and to 
the commercial agencies. 

. Do this without being asked, 
and in so doing— 

. Keep sufficient records. 

. Be sure that you can prove 
that you are making money. 

. Know how your profits are 
being distributed. 

. Be honest. Tell the truth 
even if it hurts. 

. Be frank. Do not hide any- 
thing. 

. If you haven’t a proper form 
for the statement ask your 
banker for one. 

. Don’t guess. 

. Don’t exaggerate. 


“12. 
“13. 


Don’t overstate values. 

Don’t value real estate above 
present market. 

Don’t value fixtures at cost. 
Allow for depreciation. 
Don’t appraise Accounts Re- 
ceivable too high. 

Don’t list dead stock at mar- 
ket value. 

Don’t omit any liabilities. 
Don’t list property now in 
your wife’s name. 

Don’t forget to mention your 
indorsements on other peo- 
ple’s paper. 

Don’t lay yourself liable to 
the law by stating anything 
that might be construed as. 
false representation for the 
purpose of obtaining credit.” 


“14, 


“15. 


“7 


af A 
“18. 


“19. 


“20. 
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A. V. Andrews 
Tells His 
Customers 
How to Use 
Paints 


HARDWARE AGE 


This System 
Brings in 
Additional 

Sales in This 


Line 


Practical Advice Increases Paint Sales 


VY. ANDREWS was on the 
A road thirty-two years selling 
* paints and hardware. He 
spent over twenty years of that time 
selling paints and varnishes, and 
during those years saw how the paint 
end of the hardware business was 
handled in hundreds of hardware 
stores and developed some definite 
ideas as to how 
a hardware mer- 
chant should con- 
duct a paint de- 
partment in order 
to make a_ suc- 
cess. 

About a year 
ago he decided to 
give up the stren- 
uous activities of 
a traveling sales- 
man and to settle 
down to the more 
quiet life of a re- 
tail merchant. 
Accordingly, he 
opened a store in 
Cleveland under 
the name of the 
Andrews Paint & 
Hardware Co., on 
St. Clair Avenue, 
and recently 
moved to a more 
desirable location 
at 10619 Superior 
Avenue. His 
store is located in 
an outlying dis- 


trict in a very busy business center 
that is surrounded by homes of peo- 
ple in fairly good circumstances. 
“Many hardware stores carry 
paints as a side line,” declared Mr. 
Andrews, in discussing the methods 
of the hardware trade in respect to 
paints and varnishes. However, a 
glance at the interior of his store 


The paint department of the Andrews Paint 4 Hardware Co., Cleveland. Above a 
display of Rackcliffe Bros. Co., New Britain, Conn. 


would not arouse any suspicion that 
paint is a side line with him. On 
one side is hardware and the opposite 
side is entirely taken up with paint 
and varnishes, with the exception of 
a small section at the front, in which 
there is an attractive display of wall- 
paper on panels. As interior paint- 
ing and wallpaper are both interior 
decorating, Mr. 
Andrews finds 
that the two lines 
fit in well to- 
gether. The store 
has 60 ft. of solid 
paint sections 
nine shelves high, 
making 540 sq. ft. 
of paint and var- 
nishes. 

Mr. Andrews 
depends upon the 
home owner who 
does his own 
painting for a 
large share of 
his paint and 
varnish business, 
and in his opinion 
the one important 
thing to assure 
success in selling 
paints is to ex- 
plain the use of 
goods to a cus- 
tomer so that no 
mistakes will be 
made. 


“People often 
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complain that paint is no good,” 
he declared in discussing this sub- 
ject. “However, ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred it is the fault 
of the user, if the paint does not 
prove satisfactory. If the seller ex- 
plains how the paint should be used, 
the buyer does not come back with 
trouble. A satisfied user brings more 
customers. Every paint consumer 
who is not a painter, is asked if he 
understands how to apply the paint. 
If he says he does not know much 
about it, we do not let him get out 
of the store until we carefully ex- 
plain to him how to use his purchase. 
A woman came in one day and 
wanted to know how to enamel .the 
inside of her refrigerator. I sold her 
one can of white undercoat and one 
can of enamel and a brush. I gave her 
the instructions as to how to apply it, 
and impressed upon her the necessity 
of following directions implicitly. As 
a result she did a nice job, so good in 
fact that a neighbor who saw it came 
in and said she wanted to enamel an 
iron bed, if she could do it as nicely 
as the other woman had done the re- 
frigerator. I repeated my directions 
and made another sale and a pleased 
customer. 


Two Full Lines Carried 


“T am a firm believer in making a 
retail dealer’s business worth some- 
thing to one paint manufacturer,” 
continued Mr. Andrews. “The manu- 
facturer can help the retailer a whole 
lot and will do so, if the dealer gives 
him the bulk of his business, instead 
of dividing it up between a half 
dozen paint manufacturers. Of 
course, the retailer finds it necessary 
to carry a few staples of other makes 
in addition to his regular line. I 
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carry two full lines of mixed paints, 
that is, two grades made by the same 
manufacturer. This stock gives the 
buyer the choice between the higher 
and lower-priced goods, but I sell 
most of the best grade. I carry dif- 
ferent grades of varnishes and vari- 
ous other goods.” 


Surprising the Customers 


“If there is anything in the paint 
line, I have it,” Andrews might 
truthfully say when advertising his 
store, and he finds satisfaction in 
surprising people who are asking for 
something they do not think he has 
in stock. 

“IT want something you haven’t got 
—paste filler for floors,” explained 
a woman customer. 

“Oh, yes, I have what you want,” 
replied Andrews, naming floor filler 
in three or four colors and in cans 
of various sizes. 

“Where can I find a can of no gloss 
varnish?” asked another customer. 

“Right here,” he replied. “How 
much do you need? We have it in 
all sizes from a half pint to a gal- 
lon.” 

“Owing to the fact that people are 
doing more of their own painting, 
the paint business has ceased to be a 
seasonal business. The demand for 
paints is good all the year around,” 
declared Mr. Andrews. 

Getting back to Mr. Andrew’s 
store, mention should be made of 
automobile paints and finishes which 
he finds a profitable line. If a car 
owner repaints his own automobile, 
he usually buys two colors and at 
least one brush. One entire show 
case located on the paint side of the 
store is used for display of brushes 
of which a complete line is carried 
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for every use in painting and var- 
nishing. In the back of the store on 
the same side is a glass cutting 
board which is arranged so that it 
can be dropped down out of the way 
when not in use. On this glass of 
any house size can be cut, and cus- 
tomers are invited to bring in their 
broken lights and have them cut 
down to a new smaller size without 
charge. 

On the hardware side of the store 
are three show cases. One is used 
for cutlery and another for electrical 
goods and the third for plumbing 
equipment. 


The Sample Board 


A sample board about 4 by 6 ft. is 
suspended on the side wall at the 
front of the store. On this are dis- 
played a large number of items, 
mostly in builders’ hardware. The 
use of this board is found to be of 
great convenience as it saves much 
handling of stock by salesmen and 
results in quicker sales. A customer 
sees what he wants on the board so 
that it is not necessary to bring out 
several samples from the show cases 
of boxes, and injury to merchandise 
by continued handling is avoided. 

The store pays special attention to 
its windows and has one window for 
paint and one for hardware displays. 
These windows are cleaned out and 
changed every week. Attractive 
window trims are provided that 
bring in many customers. 

Mr. Andrews seems to have hit 
upon the way of solving the paint 
problems of his customers. Advice, 
given in the right spirit, is always 
welcome, particularly when the re- 
cipient’s knowledge on the subject is 
limited. It’s a system worth trying. 


An unusual and interesting paint display from the store of Moyer Bros., Phoenta, N. Y. 
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Practical 
Talks on 


Merchandising 
for Retail 


Introducing 


a New Series 


of Articles 
on Selling 


Hardware Salesmen 


Llew S. Soule 








EGINNING next week in 


the issue of Jan. 25 HARD- 


WARE AGE will publish 
weekly a _ series of one-page 
articles on retail hardware mer- 
chandising, addressed directly 
to the man behind the counter. 

The editorial staff of HARD- 
WARE AGE believes this series is 
worthy of special announcement 
for several reasons. In the first 
place every one of these articles 
is complete in itself. Each ar- 
ticle treats one specific problem, 
concisely, practically and con- 
structively. 

In the second place these ar- 
ticles are written by one whose 
experience and training espe- 
cially fit him to understand the 
problems of the man behind the 
counter. Llew S. Soule had 
thirteen years’ personal experi- 
ence behind a retail counter. As 
Western editor of HARDWARE 
AGE he visited more than 5000 
retail hardware firms in all sec- 
tions of the United States. He 


wrote and edited the “Man Be- 
hind the Counter” department 
that ran in HARDWARE AGE for a 
number of years. 

Hundreds of articles have been 
written for and about the clerk. 
Most of them have been general 
and vague in outline. The ar- 
ticles that will appear in these 
pages, beginning next week, deal 
with the specific and primary 
principles of salesmanship and 
merchandising in an original 
and interesting way. 

They are written in that 
breezy, easy-to-read style that 
distinguishes all of Llew Soule’s 
writings, and they have that in- 
timate human touch that has 
won for him the friendship of 
thousands of men in all branches 
of the hardware trade. 

It is probably no overstate- 
ment of fact to say that this 
series of articles comprises the 
most practical course of training 
that has ever been written for 
the men behind the retail hard- 
ware counters in the United 
States. 


The First Article “Who Fills the Wood-Box?”’ 
Will Appear Next Week. Watch for It. 
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Issuing Financial Statements to Customers 
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OR the past four years the 
Welcher Hardware Co., Iowa 
City, Iowa, has published in 
the newspapers detailed financial 
statements about its business. A re- 
production of this year’s statement 
is on the opposite page. The follow- 
ing comment was published below 
the financial statement. It is clear, 
self-explanatory, and a unique de- 
parture in hardware advertising. 
“We found at first,” states the 
management of the company, “that 
the public as a whole took these 
statements as a kind of advertising 
propaganda and often expressed 
doubt about their truthfulness. We 
know by the last four years’ experi- 
ence, however, that these stalements 
are business getters, that the public 
now believes in them and that they 
are worth while business assets. 
“Our store is rather narrow, but 
makes up in length, being 150 ft. 
long. All merchandise is in sight 
and easily reached. We have new 
and unique booths arranged on one 
side, making it easy to wait on cus- 
tomers. Also, we have had made to 
order a ten year daily business reg- 
ister that will tell daily and in detail, 
our every day transactions. We 
have sixteen years’ experience in the 
game and feel that we are justified 
in asking for your loyal support. 


Nothing Between the Lines 


“We have tried to render this 
statement so that there will not be 
any room to read between the lines. 
We commenced business four years 
ago, a stranger to you all, with an 
investment of $16,000 in the busi- 
ness. We declared to the public our 
intentions of rendering to this com- 
munity, the very best service we 
were capable of giving, and thus it 
is, that we have from time to time, 
rendered an accounting of our deal- 
ing with you. We discontinued the 
tin shop that we were running in con- 
nection with the store on Jan. 1, 
1922. It took us three years to find 


Where fierce ambition’s war cry 
rings, 

The lash of competition stings 

Men on to greatness and a stake 

That memory will not forsake. 


When courage storms some austere 
peak, 

Great deeds are tongueless, yet they 
speak 

A language men cannot mistake— 

Will memory these things forsake? 


Men’s motives seldom reach the ear, 

But what they do and dream and 
fear 

And justify for conscience’s sake— 

Can memory these things forsake? 


—C. D. 


out that it was a loser to the busi- 
ness, because of too much overhead 
expense. 

“In 1920 we made, over and above 
the cost of doing business $2,877. 
The reason we made this gain, was 
the rapid advance in merchandise of 
that year. In 1921, we lost all, and 
more with it, because of rapid de- 
clining prices, and the lack of faith 
in the economic world. During this 
year, the general public opinion was, 
that all retailers were profiteers the 
condition of which was the result of 
the world war. In 1922, in the 
months of January, February and 
March, prices declined rapidly and 
from that time prices have gradually 
increased, and today, the cost of our 
merchandise is at least as high as a 
year ago. 

“In looking over our 1922 year’s 
financial report, you will find that we 
are still $2,048 below our original in- 
vestment of $16,000. 

“In 1922 with our increased vol- 
ume of business and the fact of us 
eliminating overhead expense, by 
quitting the tinshop a year ago, the 
question will arise in your mind, 
why did we fall behind this year. 
The answer—we moved our store 
this year and we were given to un- 
derstand to be ready to move June 
1, then again on July 1, then again 
on Aug 22, again on Oct. 5. We 
did not move until Nov. 1. All 
through the year we were getting 
ready to move. We curtailed our 
buying and told our customers, 
many times, that we did not have the 
goods. We kept extra help the en- 
tire year in contemplation of this 
move. Directly and indirectly, this 
gave us approximately a $2,500 loss. 

“We will continue as in the past, 


to give 5 per cent discount to cash 
buyers and recognize thirty day pay- 
ments the same as cash. In the year 
1922, we rendered a service of $17,- 
202 credit business, of which $8,290 
was paid inside of thirty days, for 
which was returned to the purchase 
charge price, the sum of $414.50. 
We have it so arranged that the ex- 
tended credit buyer pays, while the 
cash buyer does not pay for con- 
ducting a credit business. In this 
financial report, we have thrown out 
$500 that was not invoiced, which 
represents our losses in the four 
years’ business. 


What the Firm Members Get 


“We are quite sure that the ques- 
tion arises in your mind about how 
much money the personal members 
of the firm receive out of the busi- 
ness. The answer—The first year 
One member received $80 per cal- 
endar month, the second year, two 
members received $80 per month and 
in these two years all of our help 
received more than the owners. In 
the last two years two members have 
received $100 per month, also in the 
last year only, all members of the 
firm received in addition to above 
mentioned wages, 8 per cent inter- 
est on the original investment, and 
that is every cent that we have so far 
received from our business constitu- 
ants. Also, we have received health, 
happiness and community advan- 
tages as well as protection of our 
property, which we are thankful for. 

“The senior member has spent in 
Iowa City the last four years twice 
the money that he has received out 
of the firm in support of home, taxes, 
etc., and has worked, never less than 
eleven up to fifteen hours a day, all 
the time. 

“We deem it a privilege and are 
very thankful for that privilege, of 
rendering to you our services, know- 
ing full well, that the simplest way 
to keep business growing, is to give 
our customers their money’s worth.” 
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Financial Statement January 1, 1923 


Credits--Plaat, tools, fixtures, ete:, frought forward ... < $ 3,315.23 
Sale of tools, furnace, fixtures, cte. * . §28.00 
Less 10 per ¢ent discount for depreciation and nse ; 2,787.25 
hg oe E, SOC EED eC ee FIN SS Ts He 278.72 


. 


2,508.51 
Luprovements for the year 1,239.00 


3,747.51 
Tuvoice of Merchandise P ve $12,083.00 
Lesa 5 per cent discount to determirie cei Fale : 604.15 11,478.85 








Open accounts on hand 4,456.00 
Less 5 per cent discount to make eash value .... 222.80 4,233.20 





“ Notes on hand , : 156.00 
Less 5 per cent discount to determine cash valie . 22.80 


Cash on band 185,00 
All other credits 401.00 586.00 


Total eredifs. ....$20,478.76 


Debts... For Merchandise : (1,276.00 
All other debts 250.00 


Total debis...... 6,526.00 


Total worth...... $13,952.76 





3 Se 


Below is a detailed analysis and report of onr dealings with you for the last three years, 





1920 1921 1922 

Charge sale transacted . $15,690.25 $15,384.61 $17,202.14 
Cash sales transacted iid. 20,366,381 21,826.22 24:927.76 
Total. volume of business é eS 36,057.06 37,210,883 42,129.90 
Number of business days 306 307 B05 
iAverhes. Garly Waainens™ S000 8. Ra eae ee 117.50 121.20 138.12 
|» Paid out for salarios & wages ............--..6..- 4,242.00 4,486.48 4,369.75 
Paid out for taxes > RE 21640. - 320.00 528.00 
Paid ont for advertising 327.00 258.00 248.35 ~ 
Paid out for freight 977.43 905.67 1,104.42 
Paid out for all other incidental expenses 2173.79 2,070.45 5,242.00 
Total expense of transacting business 7,935.79 8,040.60 11,492.52 
Average daily cost of transacting business ... 25,93 26.19 37,68 
Cost of domg business per gross sales 25 3-4 p’t. 21 2-3p’t. 27 1-4 p't. 
Merchandise hought ming ps Ove ge: 26,625.60 22,822.00 30,937.80 
Percent paid for freigh: on merc! 2 2-5 3 1.2 3-7-10 
© Merchandise on hand Jan, Ist. 15,731.80 10,613.03 11,478.85 

Open accounts & notes .... 5 - 3,169,841 4,375.00 4,666.40 
Cash on hand <i 168.51 / 64.00 185.00 

Plant, fixtures & tools 3,231.77 3,315.23 3,374.51 
Total Pndebiedness'on Jin. Ist. .........+.0+-.-- hes By 4,424.85 3,074.85 eed 

net worth OE ete Mes. Py, Bee z 17,877.14 15,592.41 
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Paint ? Box 


AST month we opened our 

first paragraph by saying that 
the thing we have been trying to 
accomplish had come to pass. We 
were mentioning the book that has 
been published by the National As- 
sociation of Master House Painters 
and Decorators. Below we print a 
letter that has been received from 
A. H. McGhan, general secretary of 
that association that tells the story. 


Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 6, 1923. 
“Editor, The Paint Question Box 
HARDWARE AGE 


“My dear Mr. Editor: 

I have received a number of 
individual orders for the master 
painters’ text book ‘Elementary 
Studies in House Painting, Dec- 
orating and Paperhanging’ and 
they mentioned having read of it 
in the Paint Question Box of 
HARDWARE AGE. 

“I want to thank you in the 
name of the International Associ- 
ation in assisting in the distribu- 
tion of this book. The book was 
intended to be, primarily, a text 
book which a teacher could use 
in teaching the apprentice class, 
but its use appears to be much 
broader than that and it is very 
gratifying to us to see the clerk 
in the hardware store take it on. 

“As the mechanic, the master 
painter, we want to teach—we 
want the man who sells paint to 
know not only what he is selling, 
but also to be able to direct its 
proper use. We want more work- 
men. It must be perfectly obvious 
to anyone that the very commend- 
able ambition to double the in- 
dustry by 1926 cannot be attained 
in materials alone—that cannot 
be done in three years. If the 
money being. spent to double the 
output of paint in three years 
is to accomplish its very deserv- 
ing purpose, it stands to reason 
that the number of men working 
at the trade must be very largely 
increased if not doubled also. 
What is the exact situation? The 
U. S. Census of 1920 gives 25,000 
less men returning painting, 
house, as their occupation, than 
the 1910 census. 

“The clerk in a store handling 
both paints and hardware should 
realize that in the very nature of 
the article the sale of a can of 
paint is far different from the sale 
of a pound of nails. The one is 
a complete article—but the paint 
is very far from being a completed 
job. Therein lies our trade. 

“We thank you for your assist- 
ance.” 


We happened in on Mr. McGhan 
in his office in Washington the other 
day, and he said to us “ycu are 
really doing more for the paint busi- 
ness than anyone I know of. The 
association has received a great 
many inquiries from the article in 
HARDWARE AGE. Here is one from 
Saskatchewan, Canada; here is one 
from Miami, Fla., and in all of these 
letters the hardware man is show- 
ing a decided interest in the paint 
business. 

“Won’t you say through HArRp- 
WARE AGE that I am at all times 
ready to answer any questions that 
I can for the paint sellers of this 
country so that they will be well 
enough informed that they and their 
clerks can make better painters of 
the country journeymen with whom 
they are dealing. It has been my 
pleasure to talk to a great many 
of these men from time to time in 
my travels, and I find that they are 
taking a great interest in the work 
of some of the young men that are 
starting out as painters. It may 
be that the Master Painters’ Associ- 
ation can help along in this good 
work, and it is our pleasure to do it.” 

Tell us in a letter as to whether 
your paint department is making 
you the money that it should make? 
How many times a year do you turn 
your stock? Where do you keep 
your paint stock? How many colors 
of house paint do you carry? What 
sundry lines, not the manufacture, 
but the materials? If you are hav- 
ing troubles in selling paint, tell us 
just what they are? ‘If you are not 
moving in a town of 1000 people an 
average of thirty-five to forty house 
jobs a year, let us know. We may 
be able to tell you just how you can 
do it. What display advertising are 
you using, and how? How much 
direct circularizing are you doing? 
Send us a sample of the letters that 
you are writing, and we may be 
able to give you suggestions. How 
often do you trim your paint win- 
dow? How do you do this? 

HARDWARE AGE is just as much 
interested in your welfare as you 
are. Your welfare is our welfare, 
and as long as HARDWARE AGE pays 
men for this paint advice, why not 
take advantage of it? These men 
are specialists along this particular 
line. What have you gotten out of 
the literature that you have received 
from the hands of the Save the Sur- 





face Committee? What is there in 
this literature that you fail to under- 
stand? Are some of the questions 
in the text book issued by the Inter- 
national Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators too difficult 
for you to answer? Let us answer 
these questions for you and with 
you. 


We had a letter from a dealer 
the other day doing business in a 
territory where there were a great 
many stucco and concrete houses 
being built. He had sold them ordi- 
nary paint, or lead and oil. He was 
having comebacks and trouble on 
every side. We had him write his 
manufacturer for a special concrete 
paint. He stopped the trouble with 
this paint, and being the only dealer 
in his neighborhood who did stop it, 
he is cleaning up a profit. 

It is not a large paint stock that 
the dealer needs. It is a well as- 
sorted stock, a little of everything, 
and something to start every job. 

In a conversation the Editor had 
some time ago with Arthur East of 
the Save the Surface Campaign, 
Philadelphia, Mr. East made the 
statement that there would have to 
be some way to arrange so that the 
dealers would find out themselves 
just how many dollars they were 
losing by not asking for advice. We 
have quoted many times how many 
thousands of dollars are being spent 
by the paint manufacturers of the 
United States to benefit themselves, 
and the retail dealer. The retail 
dealer, however, takes this as a mat- 
ter of fact, goes along, thinks noth- 
ing about it, and fails to realize that 
he is losing out on every side. 


There is no class of merchants in 
the country having so much done 
for them as are the dealers who 
handle paints. Those of them who 
are tying up with this advertising 
and promotion campaign are the 
ones that tell us that they are doubl- 
ing and tripling their profits. This 
is a day of better education and in- 
telligent effort. Every dealer and 
every clerk should know just exactly 
the purpose of every paint and var- 
nish that he handles; how it should 
be used, and where. There are 
many wonderful sources of informa- 
tion; at the dealers’ command, and 
yet many of them are falling by the 
wayside. Let us hear from all of 
you during the next month. 


TU TA LU WL 
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What Can You Tell Your Local Banker ? 


Some Practical Advice on the Methods to Use 
in Ascertaining Your Financial Standing 


HEN I was a young lad our 
\\ family moved into a house 

that had just been vacated 
by an itinerant milkman. This ven- 
dor had his own particular way of 
keeping accounts. He inscribed the 
record of milk deliveries on the once 
white doors of the kitchen cup- 
boards. Payments were entered by 
running a line through these rec- 
ords. As blank space grew scarce 
he rubbed the cancelled figures out. 
It was some mess and took hours of 
persistent toil and oodles of elbow 
grease to clean those doors. 

There are merchants to-day whose 
accounting methods are not so far in 
advance of our milk peddler of forty 
years ago. Slipshod ways of han- 
dling money, recording charges to 
customers and keeping of merchan- 
dise records are inexcusable. 

A retailer carrying a loan at his 
bank with unpaid bills, whether due 
or dated ahead, should remember he 
is not only handling his own money 
but the other fellow’s as well. 

The first thing a banker or credit 
man looks for on your signed state- 
ment is the “liquid assets.” By 
liquid assets is meant cash in bank 
and customers accounts receivable— 
“Good.” 

Merchandise on hand is a second- 
ary consideration, it is only semi- 
liquid. Advertising, rent and selling 
expenses must be paid for before we 
can turn stock on the shelves into 
cash, 

Furniture and fixtures are of but 
little value except to a going busi- 
ness and are scarcely taken into ac- 
count. Here are two examples of 
statements: 

STATEMENT No. 1 
Assets 
Furniture and fixtures $1,060.00 
Reserve for deprecia- 
i 106.00 


tion 
$954.00 


1,200.00 
600.00 


Delivery Truck 
Depreciation 

— 600.00 

3,243.25 

116.00 

50.00 


Cash in bank 
Cash on hand 
Petty cash 
— 3,409.25 
4,200.00 
280.00 
- 3,920.00 
14,325.20 
325.00 


Accounts receivable. . 
Less reserve 


Inventory 
Depreciation 
14,000.20 


$22,883.45 
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Liabilities 

Notes payable $250.00 

Accrued interest .... 

255.00 
825.30 
325.00 
15,000.00 
6,478.15 


Accounts payable 
Reserve for taxes 
Capital invested 
Gh das US CRO ow be ba ee ed 
$22,883.45 
Compare These Statements 


Compare these two. statements. 
No. 1 is an ideal clean cut exhibit. 
Liquid Assets, Cash and Accounts 
Receivable total $7,300. Current Lia- 
bilities. Note at the Bank $250 and 
Accounts Payable foot up to only 
$1,080. This man’s credit is unques- 
tioned. He is in position to stock up 
for a big season’s business, and any 
credit man will “okey” his orders— 
he is not the kind that overbuys. 
Notice the reserves for Deprecia- 
tion, Bad Debts and Taxes. This 
merchant knows where he is at. 


STATEMENT No. 2 
Assets 
Furniture and fixtures........ 
Delivery 
Cash in bank and on hand 
Accounts receivable 
Merchandise on hand 


$1,050.00 
1,000.00 
425.33 


Liabilities 
RR ee eee 
Due jobber 
Due for borrowed money 
Miscellaneous bills 425.75 
aa he nkdecdciacdeus 9,746.98 


$17,522.98 


$2,500.00 
2,350.25 
2,500.00 


No. 2 is not so happily situated. 
His business is losing ground. We 
will be generous and say that he 
started with $10,000 capital which 
on the face of it has only been slight- 
ly impaired. But look a little close, 
there are no reserves set up for Fur- 
niture and Fixtures or Delivery and 
no allowance for Bad Debts. The 
interest due on his notes has not 
been computed and we have here no 
allowance for taxes. Undoubtedly 
the ‘business has lost money the past 
year and the federal tax will be little 
or nil. But local taxes should be 
provided for. 

In a final analysis, assets will 
shrink still further and the debts in- 
crease, with a consequent deeper in- 
road into the original investment. 

His quick assets of $2,250 will not 
even take care of the jobber or the 
bank. His stock has not been turned 


over with any degree of rapidity— 
he has been living off his receipts. 


Cash is Essential 


Cash to a going business is what 
breath is to our bodies. Without 
breath we cease to function, and the 
undertaker comes in: without cash 
almost any business is about ready 
for the commercial graveyard. So 
the care of cash and the keeping of 
accurate records of receipts and dis- 
bursements will properly claim our 
first attention. 

To ascertain the actual volume of 
any going business for a given 
period, to put it to the acid test, we 
go to the bank-book and figure up 
how much money was deposited dur- 
ing the period under discussion. 

Should a federal examiner come 
in, as they frequently do, to check 
over a retailer’s income tax report, 
if the books are not properly kept, 
he takes the bank-book to determine 
the amount of cash actually de- 
posited during the year for which 
the report was rendered, calls for 
the invoices covering purchases for 
that year, adjusts the inventories 
and then asks the retailer to account 
for the difference. So all money re- 
ceived whether in cash or checks 
ought to be, deposited. 


“Petty Cash” 


A fixed amount termed “Petty 
Cash” should be carried and from 
this all petty expense paid. When 
used up, refund with a check drawn 
to the order of “Petty Cash.” 
Voucher all disbursements assign- 
ing them to their proper account and 
make the check for the total of the 
petty items. It is not necessary to 
go to the expense of an elaborate 
voucher system. A large sized en- 
velope in which the slips can be 
placed and the amounts and distri- 
bution of expense noted on the out- 
side will be found very handy for a 
small business. This plan stops 
leaks and avoids errors. 

Here’s a good customer—Mrs. 
Harry Jones. She has a charge ac- 
count and always pays in cash. She 
comes in one day in a hurry and the 
cashier is at lunch. Bill comes for- 
ward and she pays him $15 in cash 
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which he receipts on her statement. 
Bill puts the money in the cash 
drawer but forgets to enter it. A 
few weeks later, Mrs. Jones is very 
wrathy because she fails to find 
credit on the next month’s state- 
tment. 


Advantages of This System 


With a petty cash system, the cash 
drawer would have been $15 over, 
and Bill, when called in that night 
to help balance, has his memory 
jogged by the $15 amount and the 
credit is made, cash balanced, and 
everybody goes home happy. 

A loosely-handled cash system is 
not only apt to foster leaks in the 
way of miscellaneous expense which 
item by item do not seem to amount 
to much, but in the aggregate total 
up to a surprisingly large sum, but 
also tends to encourage theft. Let’s 
not put temptation in anyone’s way. 
Cash is the life blood of the business 
—safeguard it. Keep track of every 
dollar coming in or going out. 

When the store opens in the morn- 
ing there is $175.25 in the drawer 
made up of cash and checks. $50 is 
“Petty Cash” represented by actual 
money $42.80 plus expense vouchers 
and refunds of $7.20. We will de- 
posit in the bank $132.45. Of this 
$76 is Cash Sales and $56.45 Pay- 
ments on Account. The daily cash 
book should show each individual 
payment on customers’ accounts and 
the total of Cash Sales. A three 
column cash book is all that a small 
business requires; something on the 
order of the following: 


July 20th 
Mrs. T. H. Blank $32.45 
Mrs. A. V. Beach 16.00 
Mr. J. H. Clegg. 8.00 
Cash sales 
Deposit 


$76.00 
$132.45 
If we are keeping track of our 
sales by departments, and_ this 
should be done for reasons to be dis- 
cussed later, the sales tickets and 
costs can be entered on loose sheets 
or multi-column ruled books under 
proper departments and_ balanced 


Let 


O you realize what a wealth of 
experience the average travel- 
ing salesman must have? He has 
been visiting and observing mer- 
chants like you and me for years and 
years. He has picked up a multitude 
of ideas on his travels throughout 
the country that would be worth a 
whole lot to us. 
His experience represents that of 
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every week against the cash book 
total. Charge customers’ payments 
should be posted daily from the cash 
book to the customers’ ledger. 

We total these three columns at 
the end of each month. The first 
represents all monies collected on 
charge accounts for the month just 
ended and is posted to the credit of 
accounts receivable. The second is 
an income item and that we post to 
the credit of cash sales. While the 
third is the sum total of the month’s 
deposits and becomes a debit item to 
be charged to the bank. The two 
credits balance the debit and both 
are general ledger or “control” 
items. 

Collections on cus- Credit Accounts 
tomers’ accounts.$1,725.82— Receivable 
Cash sales....... 429.16—Credit Income 


Debit the bank. $2,154.98 


All in a nut shell and so simple. 

As our bank book indicates the to- 
tal receipts, so the check book repre- 
sents the sum total of money paid 
out. The disbursements include 
payment of Merchandise Accounts, 
Wages, Expenses, Refunds, Repay- 
ment of Bank Loans or any miscel- 
laneous expenditure. 
Total of checks 


drawn 
Discount taken... 


$1,626.22—Credit Bank 
29.24—Credit Income 


Debit Accounts 
Payable ....$1,655.46 
If the above amount includes a re- 
payment of loan at the bank or else- 
where, the totals would be: 
checks 
$1,626.22—Credit Bank 
29.24—Credit Income 


Total of 


drawn 
Discount taken... 


Debit— 
Bills 
Payable $150.00 
Interest 6.00 
Accounts 
Payable 1,499.46 ' 


$1,655.46 


Quite frequently the record of 
cash disbursed, showing date paid, 
number of check, the amount and to 
whom paid, is combined in a voucher 
register arranged with a series of 
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columns for proper distribution to 
expense or inventory accounts. 

Another method is to use the 
check book as the cash record, carry- 
ing cash discounts taken, on the 
margin of the stubs. 

The cash total is a credit to the 
bank, the discount amount an income 
credit, while the combined total is a 
debit to Accounts Payable. These 
three items are again posted to the 
general ledger. 

All invoices for goods purchased, 
rent expense or payrolls are credits 
to accounts payable and debits to ex- 
pense or inventory. The usual ex- 
pense items are: rent, heat, light 
and power, repairs, insurance, taxes 
(other than Federal), interest paid, 
salaries of sales force, management 
and office salaries, advertising, char- 
ity, delivery, freight and express, 
and miscellaneous. 

The above, together with total of 
merchandise purchases, cover about 
all there is to be recorded each month 
from the purchase record. 


Reserve Accounts 


Reserve accounts such as bad 
debts, depreciation and Federal 
taxes are monthly “set ups” made by 
journal entries. In a small busi- 
ness, all of these expense items are 
general ledger entries. 

Total purchases 


Payrolls 
vouchered, etc.. .$3,625.22— 


Credit Accounts 
Payable 


Debit to— 
Inven- 
tories $2,928.27 
Classified 
Expense 


Acc’ts 696.95 


$3,625.22 


To correctly fill in your income tax 
report and intelligently answer your 
banker’s and jobber’s queries, a de- 
tailed account of expenses should be 
kept. 

To keep these records properly, no 
expensive set of books is required. 

There are many good system 
books to be had at small cost, stand- 
ardized records that may be easily 
adopted. 


the Traveling Salesman Help You 


By Curis M. ANDERSEN 


hundreds of merchants rolled into 
one. He could give you suggestions 
that would increase your sales and 
profits—if you would only let him. 

Just ask for a bit of advice on 
one of your business problems from 
the next salesman who visits you. 


See how quickly he warms up to 


your proposition; how eager he is 
to help you; and how valuable his 


suggestions really are to you as a 
retail merchant. 

Maybe you have been thinking of 
traveling salesmen as fellows who 
have been trying to get something 
out of you. Turn the situation 
around, and try to see how much you 
can get out of them—in the way of 
ideas and suggestions to help your 
business. 
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EDITORIAL 


Get the 


is destined to be a year of facts 

192 3 and figures. Whether we like it 

or not, we will be forced to steer 

our business ship by the compass of fact, since 

there is nothing in the way of precedent to guide 

us. From the standpoint of retail merchandis- 

ing we are still facing many new and untried 
conditions. 

Naturally the first thing the merchant needs 
is facts about his own business. He needs to 
know the condition of his business, his stock, 
his accounts and his organization. His inventory 
will give him a part of these facts, but he should 
dig still deeper as he plans his future. 

Next he needs facts on his community—his 
sales territory. He needs to know how much 
building is contemplated, how much State, coun- 
ty and municipal work is planned, how much 
money from payrolls is to be expected, what the 
crop conditions and crop acreages indicate. In 
short he must know the buying power of his 
community as it affects the goods he carries. 

With the buying power conservatively esti- 
mated, his next step is to ascertain the wants 
and needs of his community. If there is a ten- 
dency toward dairying, he should know the ex- 
tent of that tendency and the field of sales it en- 
tails. If there are changes in crops, he should 
know the changes and the effect on merchandise 
he now carries. It is only through knowledge of 
this kind that he can intelligently buy with a 
reasonable expectation of rapid turnover and 
net profit. 

But facts on your business and your commu- 
nity are not in themselves sufficient. The suc- 
cessful handling of a retail hardware store is no 
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Facts 


longer a neighborhood problem. Business now 
depends upon so many different factors that 
what affects it in one locality eventually affects 
it in all the other localities. Therefore the wise 
merchant will carefully study the facts in re- 
gard to crops, manufacturing conditions, buy- 
ing trend and power from a nation-wide angle. 

There are other facts also to be taken into 
consideration—facts which have a direct bearing 
on business this year. These facts deal with 
price tendencies and transportation of merchan- 
dise from the factories to the jobbers, and from 
the jobbers to the merchants. They deal further 
with raw materials, fuel conditions and the labor 
situation. Fuel shortages and labor troubles 
create shortages, hinder deliveries of merchan- 
dise and force merchants to buy further ahead 
than they would under ordinary conditions. 

The business and industrial situation as a 
whole merits an optimistic view at this time. 
The recovery of business-in this country since 
the depression in the latter part of 1920 and the 
first half of 1921 has been comparatively rapid. 
It is far better than we had reason to expect at 
the beginning of last year. The’ advance in 
prices of agricultural products, while not enough 
to place them on an equal basis with other com- 
modities, has aided materially. Building activi- 
ties bid fair to continue throughout the coming 
building season. The most serious impediments 
seem to be the car shortage, the fuel situation 
and the labor problem. 

It is not a case of worrying over the future, 
but one of sensible preparation that will insure 
success. The man who knows is the man who 
wins. Get the facts. 








By Roy F. Soule 


LOT of salesmen spend a life- 
A time learning that there is 

only one place to get an order, 
and that is in the presence of a pros- 
pect. 

One of the best men I know says 
he spends one-fifth of his time with 
prospects. He travels for a manu- 
facturing concern calling on the job- 
bers. His jumps are long ones—but 
he makes sleeper rides whenever he 
can and uses his time intelligently. 
He is trying this year to increase 
the prospect contact period to one 
quarter of his time. 


J Half Time Men 


The jobbers’ salesman, due to 
more intensive selling, or rather to 
a greater number of prospective cus- 
tomers less widely distributed, beats 
this record. Many of them put in 
a full 50 per cent of their time with 
prospects. I know one man who 
made 70 per cent last year, but such 
a record is very unusual. Most men 
on the road are under the 50 per cent 
mark. This makes us sit up and 
take notice. 

I don’t know your percentage, and 
you probably don’t. It would be time 
well spent for every one of us to 
check up for thirty days and see just 
how little time we spend in the pres- 
ence of the decorator of dotted lines. 
The statistics may make us look at 
a lot of things differently. 


Saturday Soaks the Percentage Figures 


First there is that time-honored 
argument regarding Saturday work. 
If a traveling salesman cuts Satur- 
day off his week’s work, he just nat- 
urally lops one-sixth of the total off 
his percentage. 

Merchandise can be sold on Satur- 
day—heaps of it—a lot of selling is 
service, and service doesn’t all ema- 
nate from the shipping room. If 
Saturday is a dealer’s busiest day, 
you may be sure that a lot of buying 
problems present themselves on that 
day. The farmer customer who 
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wants something which the dealer 
does not regularly carry in stock. 
Say! I’ve run up against that sort 
hundreds of times. And with the 
rush of Saturday business the dealer 
doesn’t always have the time he 
would like to give to that sort of a 
prospect. If there is a traveling 
man in the store he can care for a 
customer in great shape. I never 
saw a traveling man hang around a 
hardware store on Saturday that he 
didn’t have questions pertinent to 
business to answer, and it is better 
business to spend Saturday in such 
an atmosphere than to spend it in 
a movie or putting up curtain rods 
for the wife. 
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—it is better to spend Saturday in such 
an atmosphere than in a movie” 


In passing—few store owners will 
leave their business to play Kelly 
pool on Saturdays. It is also true 
that few hardware traveling men are 
found reaching under the cushions 
of a pool table for the hidden pill on 
the last day of the week. More of 
them are found on trains heading for 
home; the salesman with a regular 
aversion to Saturday work runs for 
home Friday night. And it’s strange 
how one habit cuts in on another. 
Let a man hook the habit of cutting 
Saturday and he will begin heading 
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the Prospect 


for home early Friday afternoon. 
These are the things that are told 
me by men whose percentage of 
“time with the prospect” is high. 

And “time with the prospect” is 
frequently punctured with “offside” 
plays—you know them—clerks _in- 
terrupting the buyer to ask ques- 
tions—customers of the buyers call- 
ing him away for those indefinite 
periods of time—the buyer’s wife or 
his mother-in-law, who just drop in 
and will not rebound—telephone calls 
—dog fights and fire alarms. Those 
are things that knock “firing line 
percentage” galley-west. 

A lot of traveling men know this, 
and they are as keen for after-hour 
appointments as a cat is for fish 
cakes. One hour uninterrupted time 
with a buyer usually means more 
business than a half day of inter- 
mittent attention. 


Retailers’ Problem Too 


Many retailers need a jab in the 
wrist on this “time with the pros- 
pect”’ subject, too. 

Most of the people who enter a re- 
tail store come with the definite idea 
of buying some particular thing. 
The clerk who just satisfies that pre- 
conceived desire has been called an 
order taker in a thousand different 
ways. The average retail store force 
spends one half its time waiting on 
customers. That contact time should 
see men on their toes, fairly alive 
with human interest in the things 
they are showing. That time should 
see men radiating confidence and 
optimism. Interrupting a clerk who 
is really making a sale is like inter- 


“rupting a prayer to tell a parlor 


It’s tempting fate. 
Agonize in Solitude 


Nobody thanks a man for pulling 
a long face and arguing sympathet- 
ically when indigestion or the clouds 
of the morning after are hanging 
low. Folks like to meet men who 
lift them above the clouds—men who 


story. 
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look happy and work as though they 
reveled in it. 

After all, if we must be miserable 
at times, isn’t it good business to 
agonize in solitude? It is said that 
misery loves company, but misery 
should avoid making such company. 
There is already an over supply. A 
good salesman is a healer. He cures 
mental stomach-ache with a smile 
and relieves commercial chilblains 
with optimistic facts. There is al- 
ways as big a supply of omens in- 
dicating big business as there is of 
down-grade stuff. The trouble is 
that disgruntled or discouraged peo- 
ple are usually content with what 
they have. When you are feeling 
your best, go digging for more— 
make pencil notes of every bit of con- 
structive optimistic stuff you see or 
read. You never know when you are 
going to meet a customer in need of 
such medicine, and you can’t run the 
risk of running low yourself. 


The Clerks’ Red Hot Opportunity 


I frequently meet retail clerks who 
complain that they are not given 
enough time behind the counter. 
They draw warehouse or stove set- 
ting—or freight hauling assign- 
ments, and they feel that they could 
show their worth better if only they 
had more of that “contact time” with 
customers. 

I want to say a mouthful to that 
clerk. The fault is your own. Work 
your think tank—ask the boss to let 
you take a few samples of seasonable 
sellers or of items whose selling sea- 
son is approaching, and at night— 
after hours or before hours—can- 
vass your neighborhood soliciting 
orders. Yes! house-to-house can- 
vass. A group of boys working 
house-to-house for me sold nearly 
10,000 pounds of $1 a pound candy 
in Boston in the month of November. 
There are more candy stores to the 
square inch in Beantown than in any 
city I have seen. We went out after 
the business, and we got it. This 
gang, house-to-house, sold $25,000 
worth of shirt waists in the same 
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territory in two months last spring, 
and it was not what the dealers call 
a shirt waist year. You can get busi- 
ness in hardware or in any other line 
if you will put yourself in contact 
with customers a sufficient number 
of hours each day. 


A Retail Traveling Man 


If you will try this house-to-house 
system among strangers, you will 


























—‘runs for home Friday night” 


get a chance to tell your story to 
thirty-six out of 100 people, and you 
will sell to the majority of them. 
Shoe leather and head work are 
what you need. Nerve—sure you 
need nerve—that’s just another name 
for courage. If you haven’t the nerve 
to ring door bells and talk your mer- 
chandise to stangers, you surely 
haven’t the nerve to ever be more 
than an order taker. The house-to- 
house canvasser is to a retailer what 
a traveling man in new territory is 
a jobber. 


Start a Go-Getter Club 


It’s an easy thing to criticize job- 
bers—dead easy—but if jobbers sat 
and waited for mail orders to keep 
their business running, they would 
go broke—in droves. We would call 
them blank, blank fools, yet retail- 
ers sit and wait and wonder. True, 
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they try to attract by advertising 
and window displays, but in the 
main they play a waiting game for 
customers. There is room for a Go- 
Getter Club in every retail hardware 
store in America. If you really want 
to show your wares to the boss, take 
a set of samples and ramble out 
where you can talk in the “presence 
of prospects.” If you spend half 
your time meeting turn-downs, just 
remember that there is still 50 per 
cent of it waiting to pay dividends. 


Broadcasting Faster Than the Cus- 
tomer Can Receive 


Now, boys, gather around manu- 
facturers’ representatives — jobbers, 
salesmen—retail clerks—I want you 
all to get this. I have just come 
from a long interview with the gen- 
eral manager of one of the biggest 
consolidated gas companies in Amer- 
ica. He is a man who landed where 
he is on hard work and sales ability. 
He said to me less than an hour ago 
—‘“The greatest job I have is to get 
salesmen who will make minds meet 
—men who will speed their minds 
and tongues to the mental speed of 
their prospects. Some men talk too 
fast for their customers—they are 
ahead of them— it’s irritating to the 
customer, and we can’t afford to rub 
his hair ever so little the wrong way. 
At other times the salesman is ag- 
gravatingly deliberate. The cus- 
tomer is a mile ahead, thinking two 
points plus on the salesman.” 


Whales Are Not Hooked 


That’s something worth thinking 
about when we are in the “presence 
of the prospect.” Let’s make our 
minds mesh with the customers’. 
Let’s take a New Year’s resolve that 
we will spend a lot more time in the 
“presence of the mighty.” Let’s use 
that time, so charged with possibil- 
ities, in such a way that we will step 
into the bigger winner column with 
both feet. Let’s not wait for cus- 
tomers, let’s go out after them. 
Whales don’t bite—they’re har- 
pooned. 
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This display of the Emery Hardware Co., Bradford, Pa., is an excellent example of counterfeiting nature 


T. BARNUM is usually cred- 

p ited with being the father of 
* modern advertising, but it is 

a far cry from the publicity meth- 
ods in vogue during the days of the 
famous showman to those used at 








A realistic display of the W. A. Kennedy 


the present time. In Barnum’s day 
advertising was either too strong or 
too weak—there was no middle 
ground. At one end we had the 
three-sheet announcement featuring 
the ‘“Blood-sweating Behemoth of 
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Hardware Co., Canton, Uhio 





Window Displays That Turg 


the Holy Writ” and at the other end 
of the scale were the modest an- 
nouncements of the retail stores to 
the effect that “We beg to call the 
attention of our customers to a sale, 
etc.” 

Present day advertising methods 
deliver the punch when needed but 
just as frequently depend upon sug- 
gestion to accomplish the desired ef- 
fect. Retail advertisers use the 
newspapers, billboards, street cars, 
circulars, letters and window dis- 
plays. It is the last of these that 
concerns us at the present time. 
During the last decade the art of 
window display has become truly an 
art. Windows are trimmed to pro- 
duce a certain psychological reaction 
upon the passersby. That they suc- 
ceed in their purpose may be readily 
seen by the customers they succeed 
in enticing into the stores. 

This is particularly true in the 
case of the hardware stores through- 
out the country. Time was when the 
hardware merchant merely placed an 
assortment of merchandise in his 
window and trusted to luck. Today 
he features window displays that 
rank with the best in any line. They 
are second to none. 

During the week of Oct. 16-21, 
1922, the Remington Arms Com- 
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The Rob’t Prowell Store Co., Birmingham, Ala., appealed to their customers with well-arranged display 


Onlookers into Customers 


pany, Inc., conducted what was 
known as “Sportsmen’s Week.” 
Awards totalling $4,000 were given 
to merchants whose window displays 
reached a certain standard of excel- 
lence. The displays representing 
first, second, third and fourth places 
were reproduced in the Jan. 11 issue 
of HARDWARE AGE and the illustra- 
tions shown upon these pages are 
the four windows which received 
awards of $25. 

The window of the Rob’t Prowell 
Stove Co., Birmingham, Ala., con- 
tains a straight merchandising ap- 
peal to the onlooker. Rifles, shot- 
guns and ammunition are displayed 
in a manner calculated to awaken 
the interest of the most blase sports- 
man, 

The window of the W. A. Kennedy 
Hardware Co., Canton, Ohio, shows 
a lake in the background with decoys 
floating upon a small sheet of water 
in the immediate foreground. 
Rushes, grass and branches of trees 
complete the out-of-door illusion. 

The Hartshorne Hardware Co., 
Hartshorne, Okla., shows a minia- 
ture train freighted with game loads 
about to enter a tunnel in the side of 
a hill. The hill itself is exception- 
ally realistic and all in all it is a de- 
cidedly worth while display. 


The display of the Emery Hard- 
ware Co., Bradford, Pa., shows a 
real woodiand scene. The forest in 
perspective, the carpet of leaves, the 
exterior of the cabin and last of all 











the life-like figure at the door serve 
to make this display one that would 
well fill the purpose of turning an 
onlooker into a customer in short 
order. 








The Hartshorne Hardware Co., Hartshorne, Okla., also depends upon realism 





AVE you ever noticed that 
even the most irresponsible 
motorist has a strong feeling 


of pride in the appearance of his 


car? He may be indifferent or un- 
qualified to repair its mechanical 
parts, but he can always clean or 
polish its body, hood and wheels. 

And he does. The best coat of paint 
that was ever baked on the best car 
on the market will lose its luster in 
time, and in a remarkably short 
time; due not to poor workmanship 
or material, but to the unusual strain 
put upon this glossy finish. The 
hood is often the first place that 
shows signs of wear. This is only 
natural, because the engine inside 
develops a tremendous heat, which 
cools suddenly. Then, too, the hood 
is lifted up and down innumerable 
times; the finish is scratched with 
tools and the two sections of the 
hood are rubbed together when the 
driver inspects the engine. The 
splash guard gets kicked as the pas- 
sengers enter. The fender gets 
banged and scratched. The body it- 
self gets some assorted abuses, and 
pretty soon the whole car looks 
“down at the heel.” 

There is just one cure, and that 
is repainting. A shop job with a 
thorough baking process costs nearly 
$200 for the average car. Special 
models often cost more. Yet a nor- 
mally handy man can do a splendid 
job in a few hours at the cost of the 
material and a brush. These, of 
course, may be obtained from the 
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Paint Profits 
from the 


Family 
Car 


nearest hardware dealer’s. John M. 
Clark, Jr., of the Clark Hardware 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J., will vouch for 
these last statements. Mr. Clark is 
very enthusiastic on the subject of 
the sale of auto enamels because he 
has found it a very profitable line 
and one that gives great investment 
satisfaction to his many customers 
who own cars. Mr. Clark tells us 
that he has handled auto enamels for 
seven years. He started with a small 
stock inspired by several demands. 
His first experience taught him two 
things. First, that there was a big 
demand for material that would en- 
able the car owner to repaint his car; 
and, second, that a high grade of 
paint must be used. Mr. Clark has 
cashed in on this proposition because 
he has followed up the stocking of a 
good line with sales appeals that at- 
tract attention. 

One of the salesmen in the Clark 
store had a pretty good car which 
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did not have the good appearance it 
deserved. He painted this car him- 
self with auto enamel taken from 
stock. The result was a revelation 
to him, and he quickly became an en- 
thusiast on home car painting. He 
displayed this repainted car to every 
motorist with whom he came in con- 
tact. They all agreed that it was a 
great idea, and many of them bought 
enamel and brushes and tried it 
themselves with as equally pleasing 
results. 

Mr. Clark has found that window 
displays are great sales producers 
when they feature auto enamels. We 
reproduce on this page a picture’ 
taken of a recent window display at 
the Clark Hardware Co. store that 
is devoted exclusively to motor car 
enamels. This window is attractive 
yet simple. The small models of 
automobiles and the large picture of 
the young man painting his car in 
a leisurely way stopped many motor- 
ists who were also brought face to 
face with the cans of enamel, the 
brushes and the little placards that 
seemed to say “paint your car.” 

There are many motorists in your 
town, and many of them run cars 
that need repainting. Dress up one 
of your windows with a good reputa- 
ble line of auto enamels, and dress 
up the window to appeal to your car 
owning customers’ purchasing in- 
stincts. Sell them on the principle 
of investment for home car painting 
actually is an investment and a good 
one. 
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Business Demands Protection for Good-Will —Cam- 
paign for Price Maintenance Legislation 


Rapidly Gathering Strength 


HE announcement of the introduc- 

tion in Congress of the new price 
maintenance bill presented by Repre- 
sentative Merritt of Connecticut has 
produced an amazing reaction from 
manufacturers and merchants in every 
nook and corner of the country. From 
every quarter have come demands for 
prompt action on the general subject 
and for the early passage of a well 
considered bill authorizing manufac- 
turers to fix the resale prices of their 
identified goods. 

The volume of this demand for leg- 
islation is an index of the extent to 
which predatory price cutting has been 
carried during the past year or two. 
The communications now pouring in 
upon Senators and Representatives are 
full of instances of the piratical opera- 
tions of dealers who follow the policy 
of employing identified merchandise 
sold at cut rates as bait with which to 
attract customers who are then induced 
to buy freely unidentified products at 
prices that show an illegitimate profit. 


Price Cutting Abuse Grows Apace 


The outstanding fact in connection 
with this demand for legislation is the 
character and present extent of the 
abuse which is sought to be corrected. 
Never in the forty years in which I 
have closely observed the proceedings 
of Congress have I noted such evidences 
of the earnestness of business men both 
great and small in an effort to secure 
remedial legislation. Without regard 
to locality or class of product involved 
the price cutters appear to have been 
running amuck until legitimate mer- 
chants have become convinced that 
that there is no help for the situation 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Jan. 15, 1923 
By W. L. CRoUNSE 


short of comprehensive legislation by 
the Federal Congress. 

The widespread interest in the sub- 
ject of price maintenance legislation is 
also reflected in demands that are being 
made by business organizations upon 
Congressman Merritt and especially 
upon Congressman M. Clyde Kelly of 
Pennsylvania, the veteran co-author of 
the Kelly-Stevens bill, for addresses on 
the general subject of price mainte- 
nance, the value of good-will and other 
issues closely related to sound busi- 
ness ethics. During the past week Mr. 
Kelly delivered a highly edifying ad- 
dress before the City Club of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which embraces with- 
in its membership two thousand of the 
most enterprising merchants and busi- 
ness men of Washington. 


Kelly on the Golden Rule 


Speaking on “The Golden Rule in 
Business,” Mr. Kelly made a strong 
plea for the enactment by Congress of 
a well-balanced price maintenance bill. 
He did not urge any specific measure 
but pointed to the necessity of permit- 
ting manufacturers or producers to fix 
the retail prices of trade-marked, pat- 
ented or specially branded articles 
placed on the market. 

“The dealer who cuts the price of a 
standard, trade-marked or branded ar- 
ticle below its cost and uses it as a 
leader to lure people into his store and 
thus sell them unnamed and dubious 
goods at exorbitant prices is nothing 
less than a trade pirate,” Mr. Kelly 
said. “He is not using his own name 
to promote his business, but is using 
the good name the manufacturer has 


built up to the ruination of that manu- 
facturer’s business. 

“T have seen myself a flagrant exam- 
ple of this pirating, where a manufac- 
turer who had built up a prosperous 
business marketing a 10 cent cake of 
toilet soap, was put out of business be- 
cause trade pirates began offering this 
trade-marked soap at 3 cents a cake to 
draw trade into their stores. We can- 
not put men out of business indiscrimi- 
nately without paying the penalty in 
the end. And we pay it by the prices 
we have to pay on other unknown 
goods, for which this pirating of prices 
is used as 4 lure.” 

At present, the speaker said, the Su- 
preme Court has held that a manufac- 
turer or grower cannot fix the retail 
price on his products except by estab- 
lishing his own retail-agencies, which 
gives the advantage in trade to big 
combinations at the expense of smal] 
manufacturers, and which would wipe 
out all wholesalers if generally fol- 
lowed. 


Would Benefit All Concerned 


“Giving the manufacturer the right 
to fix the resale price of his standard 
trade-marked product,” said Mr. Kelly, 
“means a benefit to himself, to the dis- 
tributor and to the public. It clears the 
present uncertain condition caused by 
conflicting court decisions. It prevents 
monopoly by protecting the independert 
manufacturer and dealer. 

“The Golden Rule in business means 
that good-will shall be protected instead 
of being left at the mercy of predatory 
price cutters. 





(Continued on page 88) 
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A Group of Ads of Unique Selling Power 


Putting Across a Money-Saving Idea 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 4 in.) 

This ad, sent us by the Foster-Farrar 
Co., Northampton, Mass., aims to in- 
terest the wage-earner in repairing his 
children’s shoes. The list of items 
shows the reader that he can obtain 
a complete repair outfit at the Foster- 
Farrar store, and the economy idea, 
which is played up in the ad, will lead 
him to investigate this means of sav- 
ing shoe repair bills which represent 
a considerable item in a family of sev- 
eral children. An ad such as this will 
sell quite a bill of goods, for. anyone 
who is interested enough to try his 
hand at shoe repairing will, of course, 
have to have a complete outfit. Economy 
is the watchword of the present day; 
anything that tends to save money car- 
ries an appeal to practically every 
prospect. 


An Ad Which Makes You Think 


No. 2 (8 cols. x 9 in.) 

Ballou’s of Worcester, Mass., has 
here a unique paint ad possessed of a 
great deal of real sales power. The 
idea of the ad is a talk on service, and 
the reader is led into this talk by means 
of a very clever headline and opening 
quotation. In other words, Ballou 
stages an interesting introduction be- 
fore he begins to talk on his particular 





Ever Tried Fixing Up the 
Children’s Shoes Yourself? 


Do you know how much you can save by mending your own 
shoes? We can furnish you 


“Strip Leather Shoe Knives 
Leather Soles and Heels 

Shoe Nails 
Rubber Heels Shoe Thread 
Standards and Lasts 

Shoe Wax 
Lap Lasts Shoe Hammers 
Burnishers Shor Rasps 
Sole and Heel Shaves 


FOSTER-FARRAR CO. 


Oppoaite Draper Hotel 
Open Saturday Evening 103 Main Sure, 











1—The Foster-Farrar Co. suggests 
eliminating shoe repair bills 
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HOW 10 MAKE THE BEST OF LIFE 


‘Unless you believe that solitude is the best of life, and 
have the money and enterprise to buy a mountain-top, and 
the skill to do your own washing-up, fabricate your own 
clothes and food, and extract your own teeth, you will not 
make the best of your relations with your fellow creatures.’’ 

—Arnold Bennett. 


In other words, by playing the part of the hermit you are not fulfilling 
your mission 6n-this earth—you are not doing your best to your felfowman. 


Ballou’s Paint Store has been a Worcester institution for many years. 
The aim of the Ballou organization has been to DO GOOD for their fellow- 
men by instilling into their minds that there is something else in business be- 
sides the mere merchandising of an article. ’ 


The’ Ballou organization is trained to give Service and Satisfaction 
with every ounce of .goods sold, and that is why Worcester and Worcester 
County people have come to associate the name of Ballou with Paint, for 
wherever paint is used the name of Ballou is known. 


The Ballou Club of Satisfied Paint Users is still open for a greater 
membership. ‘There are no initiation, fees, no dues, no obligations aside from 
the admonition that you follow explicitly the instructions given with every 
article purchased in The Blue Paint Store. 


Ballou is making the best of his relations with his fellowmen, and if 
you are not getting your share it is because you are not as yet a member of 
his Club. 


MAKE AN EXIT THROUGH THE CLOUD OF SOLITUDE. AND JOIN 
THE BALLOU CLUB TODAY. 


DON'T 3 . PUT 
PUT IT 
IT 

ON 


OFF Puint Store 
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2—This is an ad on service and so cleverly introduced that the reader is absorbing 
the talk before he knows it 
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service. The slogan used at the bot- and is deserving of wider circulation in 
tom of the ad is a good one for paint view of the fact that one of the jobs 
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Don’t Be Ashamed of 
The Things in Your Kitchen 


There is such a thing as livable, companion- 
able household goods and houseware in the 
home. Our diversified stock and expert, 
intelligent service will aid you in improving 
conditions in your home at a moderate cost. 


Some Special Values 
We Have to Offer 


Electric Irons $5.00 

Glass Kitchen Sets (8 pieces) $2 00 set 

Electric Washing Machines $75.00 to $125.00 
Kitchen Cabinets, two sizes $50.00 and $65.00 
Enamel Top Tables, two sizes $10.00 and $12.00 
Wash tray drains will filland empty wash tubs $3.50 
Electric Hot Piates (several sizes) Prices $5.50-$22.50 
One Piece Enameled Sink with back complete 
with nickle faucet and trap $25.00 


Our assortment of tin and enamel and 
crockery ware is very complete. A visit 
to our show rooms will convince you 
that this statement is not exagerated. 


Ballintine Hardware Co. 











3—In this ad, the firm strives to arouse 

a sense of pride in the equipment of the 

kitchen and then follows it up with con- 
crete suggestions 


that the average home-owner keeps put- 
ting off is the house-painting job. 


Appealing to the Housewife’s Pride 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 7 in.) 

The Ballintine Hardware Co., War- 
saw, N. Y., utilizes in this bit of pub- 
licity the strong appeal of pride. Or- 
dinarily, kitchen equipment is not 
thought of in terms of pride, yet there 
is no reason why the kitchen equipment 
of the modern home should not be in 
keeping with the rest of the household 
items. This ad goes a long way toward 
stirring up a new interest and pride 
in the possession of worth while kit- 
chen accessories. Coupled with this 
selling idea is the comprehensive list- 
ing of up-to-date kitchen equipment, 
this latter feature adding real pulling 
power. Another angle of this an- 
nouncement and an important one, is 
that the talk and the subsequent list- 
ing will create a desire for a better 
furnished kitchen, This is bound to lead 
to sales which otherwise might not be 
made. 


An Aluminum Special 


No. 4 (3 cols. x 11 in.) 

Here is an idea for a special sale 
that paid and one which can be used 
for groups of other related articles of 
hardware. It was used by the New- 
man Hardware & Stove Co., Columbia, 
Mo. A sale on a single item of alu- 
minum is not nearly of as great in- 
terest to a housewife as is a sale that 
affords her the opportunity of selecting 
from among a number of styles, as 
does this Newman ad. 

This ad is well arranged and has 
great attention value. Very little text 
matter is needed in an advertisement 
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of this kind, as the price offering does 
the talking. Similar ads can be run 
on cutlery items, as for instance a 
group of kitchen knives or a group of 
pocket cutlery. The idea has not been 
used to any great extent, and we think 
it an excellent means of getting people 
into the store. 

Many dealers believe that sale ads 
are merely a way of losing money, and 
this would be true if nothing but sale 
ads were run. But the correct use of 
sale ads will increase any dealer’s turn- 
over by attracting to his store a new 
group of customers, and that is the real 
underlying purpose of the sale ad. 
Shrewd merchants figure it is good 


Extra Quality, Thick, Durable Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils at jower prices than ever before 


11 Quart Dish Pan 


10 Qt. Preserving 
Kettle 


95c 


904 BROADWAY. COLUMBIA. MO. 


PHONE 234 


SS eee 
need 


4—Here is a type of sale ad which has proven very successful. 


Aluminum 


Specials 


Double Cookers 
1 1-2 or2 Qt. 


95c 


Round Roasters, fine for chicken, 
small turkey, roasts and vegetables, 
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business even to lose money on a group 
of sale offerings, because that money 
represents the best form of advertis- 
ing investment. But we believe it is 
unnecessary to carry the idea this far. 
If the dealer breaks even on his offer- 
ings and makes a new group of custom- 
ers through his sale announcements, 
who shall say that it did not pay him? 
It is exactly in this manner that the 
chain-store groceries are building up 
their sales to new high levels. The 
hardware man can take a leaf out of 
the chain-store book and turn sale ads 
to his own advantage and profit. Just 
try out a few special offerings and 
watch the new faces come in your store. 


= 


2 3-4 Qt. Water Pitcher 


6 Qt. Covered Convex 
Kettle 


4 a ot 





It may be worked 


out for many different lines of hardware 
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HELP PROBLEM 
BECOMING SERIOUS 


W. J. Crigar Urges Dealers to 
Find Solution 


Jersey Ass’N ELects OFFICERS 


Progress Reported in Stopping 
Direct Selling to Consumer by 
Manufacturer and Jobber 


“In spite of the serious help problem 
we are, day by day, in every way, 
getting better and better,” declared 
W. J. Crigar, newly elected president of 
the North Jersey Hardware & Supply 
Association, applying the famous Coué 
formula to general business conditions 
and association activities, in his in- 
augural address to the North Jersey 
Association, Jan. 9, at the Down Town 
Club, Newark, N. J. The meeting was 
featured by the election of officers in 
which W. J. Crigar succeeded Sydney 
J. Milligan as president, and by two 
addresses, Mr. Crigar’s inaugural and 
a discussion by H. A, Cornell, chairman 
of the special committee appointed by 
the Metropolitan Hardware Association 
to investigate alleged direct selling to 
the consumer by manufacturers and job- 


rs. 

William F. Littell, Jr., in his annual 
report as secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation, stated that the present mem- 
bership of the organization is 285 re- 
tailers, and that the association has a 
substantial surplus in the bank. 

Mr. Crigar, in his address, expressed 
his appreciation of the honor that had 
been conferred on him and asked for the 
cooperation of the officers and members 
of the association during his term of 
office. 

“The hardware business,” he said, 
“is one of the hardest in the world.. No 
man ever lived who could master the 
hardware business in all of its branches 
and departments. The goods we used 
to sell are now obsolete in many cases, 
and there is always something new 
being introduced, new lines being added, 
and new men and firms coming along. 


Outlook Promising 


“The outlook for the hardware busi- 
ness this year is promising. I con- 
fidently anticipate that 1923 will be a 
good business year for the hardware 
merchant. There is, however, a con- 
tinually growing difficulty in getting 
goods. This seems to be especially 
serious in staple lines. Shortages are 
becoming more serious and general 
rice tendencies are upward. It is abso- 
utely essential, today, for the hardware 
merchant to follow the market more 
closely than ever. Price changes come 
over night and the man who does not 
make the changes will find that he will 
be losing money. 

“One of the most serious problems 
confronting the retail hardware mer- 
chant today, aside from the difficulty 





of getting goods, is the help problem. 
Help was hard enough to get during 
the war; it seems to be harder than 
ever now. Farmers are unable to get 
farm labor. Farm conditions are un- 
favorable, and men will not go on the 
farms the way they did during the war. 
But the condition in the hardware trade 
is even worse. 

“Conservative estimates show that 
only one man out of every fifty that 
enters the retail hardware business 
makes a competent salesman. Out of a 
store where there are six or eight men 
only one of these men is capable of 
assuming charge of the business in the 
proprietor’s absence. 

“I would like to see this matter dis- 
cussed at length by the members of 
this association at future meetings to 
the end that some satisfactory solution 
may be found to this distressing and 
serious problem which affects every one 
of us as retailers more vitally than 
any other single thing in the business 
world today.” 

John P. Landrine, president of the 
Metropolitan Hardware Association, 
who had been confined to his home for 
some time because of serious illness, 
spoke briefly about the advantages of 
association work and predicted that 1923 
will be the best year that the hardware 
trade has experienced in ten years. 

H. A. Cornell, of Brooklyn, chairman 
of the special committee appointed by 
the Metropolitan Hardware Association 
to investigate alleged direct selling to 
the consumer by manufacturers and 
jobbers, stated that a great deal has 
already been done by the committee 
to correct this condition. A number of 
lock manufacturers in New York City, 
he said, have recently put up signs on 
which is stated that no goods will be 
sold at retail. 

Mr. Cornell told of a specific instance 
in which this has been demonstrated. A 
physical training instructor in a high 
school tried to buy a fairly large quan- 
tity of locks from a manufacturer. The 
manufacturer in New York City quoted 


rice. 

Ms that the wholesale price?” Mr. 
Cornell quoted the customer as having 
asked the manufacturer. ; 

“No,” was the reply, “that is the price 
you will have to pay if you buy here. 
If you go to any first-class retailer you 
will be able to get a better price.” 

The customer was indignant, Mr. 
Cornell said, and went to another manu- 
facturer. He was again quoted a price 
higher than the retail figure. He then 
said that the first manufacturer had 
agreed to open an account with him. 
The second manufacturer telephoned 
Mr. Cornell, who took the matter up 
with the first manufacturer. He ex- 
plained the matter, Mr. Cornell said, 
and denied explicitly that he had agreed 
to open an account with the teacher. 

Mr. Cornell said that in the majority 
of cases the investigations of the com- 
mittee have shown that the cause of 
direct selling is carelessness on the part 
of the manufacturer. “It is very often,” 
Mr. Cornell said, “not intentional but 
simply a habit that the manufacturer 
and the jobber have allowed themselves 


to get into.” 





The following officers were unani- 
mously elected by the association: W. J. 
Crigar, Paterson, president; H. L. Im- 
ler, Elizabeth, first vice-president; J. S. 
Whipple, Jersey City, second vice-pres- 
ident; Arthur Manser, Summit, third 
vice-president; William F. Littell, Jr., 
Newark, secretary-treasurer. 

The following were elected to the 
executive committee: . G. Stone, 
Matthais Ludlow, A. R. Barton, B. A. 
Whitla, Morris Miller, A. G. Birken- 
meier, Jr., S. J. Milligan, C. F. Werner. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held the first Tuesday of 
February. 


Hagar to Manage Chicago Sales of 
Columbus-McKinnon 


Chain Co. 


J. A. Hagar has been appointed Chi- 
cago district sales manager of the Co- 
lumbus-McKinnon Chain Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, with offices in the Fisher Building, 
343 Dearborn Street, Chicago. He will 
cover Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Nebraska. Mr. 
Hagar, it is said, will have charge of 
sales of heavy and industrial chains. 

In the past Mr. Hagar has been con- 
nected with the engineering and trans- 
portation departments of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway, the sales depart- 
ment of the Westinghouse Brake Co., 
the Rail Joint Co. and the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. 

Mr. Hagar’s appointment has been 
confirmed by D. S. Brishin, general 
sales manager of the Columbus-McKin- 
non Chain Co. 


Oertel Roofing Mfg. Co. Changes 


Name 


The Oertel Roofing Mfg. Co., East St 
Louis, Ill., has changed its corporate 
title to the Stormcote Roofing Corp. 
This company manufactures shingles, 
roofings, house linings, felts, cements, 
paints, building papers, etc., under the 
trade name of Stormeote. R. P. Mun- 
ger is president. 


Cleveland Stove Co. Introduces 
New Product 


The Cleveland Stove Co. recently 
purchased The Sterling Grinding Wheel 
Co. and will market “Sterling” abra- 
sives through the hardware trade under 
the same policies that the “Cleveland” 
grindstones have always been marketed. 
A new addition to the line of artificial 
abrasives is the “Sterlith” scythestone 
which is being marketed by The Cleve- 
land Stone Co. 

The new scythestones are made of 
“Sterlith” grit which is said to be the 
grit most adaptable to scythestone use, 
being a diamond-like hardness that in- 
sures durability. 

These scythestones are being put up 
in attractive orange and blue cartons, 
one carton being supplied with each 
order for one dozen stones. 
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DEALERS SHOULD READ 
TRADE PAPERS, SAYS 
ATKINSON 


—_— 


Discussions and Question Box Fea- 
ture Brooklyn Meeting 


R. J. Atkinson, vice-president of the | 


New York State Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, and a director of the National 
association, speaking at a meeting of 
the Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jan. 11, at the Johnston Build- 
ing, Brooklyn, N. Y., stated that hard- 
ware dealers throughout the country 
“can with advantage read both the 
National Hardware Bulletin and HaArp- 
WARE AGE. 

“Both papers,” he said, “are working 
for the interests of.the trade, and both 
deserve the support of the retailer.” 
Mr. Atkinson characterized HARDWARE 
AGE as the weekly newspaper of the 
hardware business, and the Bulletin as 
the official mouthpiece of the national 
and state associations. “Dealers who 
wish to keep informed about changing 
tendencies and events,” Mr. Atkinson 
said, “should read both papers.” 

After paying a tribute to the char- 
acter and ability of Herbert P. Sheets, 
secretary of the national association, 
Mr. Atkinson urged the Brooklyn deal- 
ers to take more vigorous interest in 
the state and national association ac- 
tivities, which he said are expanding 
every year and daily becoming more 
valuable to individual firms and the 
hardware business as a whole. 

Robert Pearsall, secretary of the 
Rrooklyn association, speaking on 
mutual insurance, stated that the gross 
insurance handled by the hardware 
mutual insurance companies in the 
United States aggregates $550,000,000. 
He said that the New York State com- 
pany, after rebating members 50 per 
cent, made an addition of $360,000 to 
its surplus capital. 

_H. A. Cornell presided over the ques- 
tion box. Among the questions of gen- 
eral interest were the following: 

Ques.—What is the resale price of 
3% x 3%-in. loose pin butts? 

Ans.—The replies varied from 25 
cents to 35 cents a pair with screws. 

Ques.—Are many dealers troubled by 
salesmen urging them to buy on the 
grounds that some member of the asso- 
ciation has bought the line? 

Ans.—The consensus of opinion was 
that no good salesman would use those 
tactics, but that if it persisted steps 
should be taken to stop it, such as hav- 
ing all salesmen show the order signed 
by the member of the association who 
bought the goods. 

Ques.—What. is the value of a trade 
acceptance? 

Ans.—Mr. Cornell said that it takes 
the place of a promissory note, although 
its use is becoming obsolete. Frank 

erman, Jamaica, said that the differ- 
ence between a note and a trade accept- 
ance was the same as the difference be - 

a a pawnbroker’s ticket and a hat 





Ques.—What should be the resale 
price on an article that cost $1? 

Ans.—Mr. Cornell said that an intel- 
ligent answer to that question would 
have to be based on knowledge of the 
individual dealer’s overhead, competi- 
tion, and the salability of the particular 


| article. 


Crooker to Handle Eastern Sales | 


for Automotive Division of 
Columbus-McKinnon 
Chain Co. 


Richard A. Crooker has been appointed 
Eastern district sales manager of the 
Automotive Division of the Columbus- 
McKinnon Chain Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
His offices will be located at 30 Church 
Street, New York City. For the past 
eleven years Mr. Crooker has been sales- 
manager of the Allen Auto Specialty 
Co., New York. 

In his new position, it is said, Mr. 
Crooker will work closely with Warren 
J. Shay, sales manager of the com- 
pany’s automotive division. 


Mahon Appointed Merchandising 
Manager of P. A. Geier Co. 


James L. Mahon, advertising man- 
ager of the P, A. Geier Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the past seven years, has 
been appointed merchandising manager 
of the company. For the present Mr. 
Mahon will continue to supervise the 
company’s advertising in addition to his 
new duties, working closely with Carl 
M. Randel, director of sales. He will 
have charge of the merchandising pol- 
icies of the company’s entire output of 
electric cleaners, vibrators, hair cut- 
ters, dryers and clothes washers. 

Before joining the P. A. Geier Co. in 
1915 Mr. Mahon was with the Buckeye 
Lamp Division, National Lamp Works 
of the General Electric Co. He was 
also an officer of the Carpenter-Kings- 
ton Advertising Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dodge Pulley Interests Merge 


The Dodge Sales & Engineering Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind., which for the past 
eight years has been operating as the 
selling subsidiary of the Dodge Mfg. 
Co., and the Dodge Steel Pulley Corp., 
has been consolidated with the Dodge 
a Corp., which was organized July, 

This latter organization at that time 
took over the two manufacturing con- 
cerns, the Dodge Mfg. Co., organized in 
1880, and the Dodge Steel Pulley Corp., 
organized in 1917, as the successor of 
the Oneida Pulley Co. The distribution 
of the Dodge products will hereafter be 
conducted by the sales department of 
the Dodge Mfg. Corp., with Duncan J. 
Campbell. general sales manager, in 
charge. The district sales organization 
of the Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
will be continued as a branch. The ad- 
vertising department of the Dodge Mfg. 
Corp. will be under the direction of 
William W. French. 


| MacCoy Sales Co., and 





F. J. MacCOY ELECTED TO 
HEAD NEW SALESMEN’S 
ORGANIZATION 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 
Form Permanent 
Organization 


Francis J. MacCoy, president of the 
of the Joseph 
F. MacCoy Co., 157 Chambers Street, 
New York City, was unanimously 
elected president of the Association of 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Sales Repre- 
sentatives, Jan. 11, at the Hardware 
Club, 253 Broadway, New York City. 
The meeting was held for the election of 
officers and the discussion of dues. W. H. 
Lavac, temporary chairman, presided 
until the election of Mr. MacCoy. 

The motion was made and carried 
that all members of the association list 
the different lines and factories they 
represent and supply the secretary with 
all necessary information for making 
the organization effective. 

The discussion of dues resulted in a 
unanimous vote to assess each member 
of the organization $10 for the purpose 
of covering secretarial and meeting ex- 
penses. 

In reply to a question Charles Miller, 
temporary secretary, stated that 75 per 
cent of the manufacturers’ agents in 
New York have said they would join 
the organization. 

The temporary membership commit- 
tee, consisting of W. H. Lavac, Harvey 
Bronner, F. J. MacCoy, Charles Miller 
and D. A. Schnebel, was reappointed by. 
President MacCoy to serve for the en- 
suing year. 

The officers of the association will 
compose the executive committee for 
the balance of this year, and will frame 
the constitytion and by-laws. These 
will be submitted for adoption at the 
next meeting, which will be held the 
third Wednesday in February at the 
Hardware Club. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was read by O, D. Peters and 
the following members were elected to 
office: Francis J. MacCoy, president; 
L. E. Abrams, first vice-president; H. R. 
Connor, second vice-president; Charles 
Miller, treasurer; Robert Da Silva, sec- 
retary; C. P. Blair, assistant secretary. 


George Walter Davis to Handle 
Korn Razors 


George Walter Davis, manufacturers’ 
representative, 258 Broadway, New 
York City, will represent the George 
W. Korn Razor Mfg. Co., Little Valley, 
N.'‘Y., in a territory comprising New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. 


Leah Keller Dies 


Leah Keller, wife and business part- 
ner of Max Keller, 880 Third Avenue, 
New York City, died Dec. 25, 1922. 
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ACCESSORIES ATTRACT 
INTEREST AT N. Y. 
AUTO SHOW 


Numerous Displays and _ Large 
Crowds Feature 23rd Annual 
Exhibition 


Veteran auto accessory salesmen ex- 
pressed the opinion that popular inter- 
est was never more in evidence than at 
the Twenty-third Annual Automobile 
Show held at Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, Jan. 6-13. 

“In other years,” one salesman said, 
“the early afternoon was a compara- 
tively dull period at the auto show. 
Things did not begin to hum much be- 
fore three. This year it is different. 
From 1 o’clock on the crowds filed in as 
fast as tickets could be procured and 
the entrance gate navigated.” 

As in previous years, the first and 
second floors were given over to the 
display of cars and the accessories were 
on the third and fourth floors. The 
booths were smaller this year because 
of the increased number of manufac- 
turers and distributors who had their 
goods on display. About twenty-five 
firms which did not have space in pre- 
vious years were represented with 
booths. 

Many new and improved devices were 
offered the motorist. Special dealer ar- 
rangements were offered prospective 
dealers who contracted during the ex- 
position period. Several salesmen in 
charge of booths stated that many hard- 
ware dealers had come from out of 
town to visit the show. These dealers, 
it was said, sought new lines to add to 
their auto accessory stocks. 

Moving displays were numerous and 
attracted special attention. Many new 
methods of displaying stock were 
shown. 

The crowds at night were so large 
that there was considerable difficulty 
getting through the aisles, which were 
about 8 ft. wide at most points. 

Samuel A. Miles, manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, conducted the exposition, and 
Edward F. Korbell had charge of pub- 
licity. 


Accessory Ad Men to Meet 


The program of the Advertising 
Managers Council of the Motor and Ac- 
cessory Manufacturers Association, to 
be held Jan. 31, at 9.30 a. m., at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl., will in- 
clude a luncheon and addresses by men 
prominently identified with the motor 
and accessory manufacturing field. 


Amateur Trapshooting Association 
of America Incorporated 


The Amateur Trapshooting Associa- 
tion will be incorporated under the laws 
of Delaware, in the near future. Papers 
were signed in New York City, Jan. 8. 

The incorporators are George S. Mc- 
Carthy, New Field, N. J.; Ralph L. 
Spotts, chairman of the trapshooting 
committee of the New York Athletic 
Club, and Dr. George H. Martin, New 
York sportsman. The new association, 
it is said, will promote and govern trap- 
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shooting in the United States, Canada, 
the Canal Zone and Bermuda. 

At a previous meeting, held in Chi- 
cago last month, of the old association, 
the following amateurs were recom- 
mended for officers of the new organiza- 
tion: Frank Stoop, Spokane, Wash., 
president; Walter C. Peacock, Chicago, 
treasurer, and Starr Mathews, New 
York, secretary. It was also recom- 
mended that Elmer Shaner, Pittsburgh, 
be retained on the advisory committee. 


W. R. Whitney Alleged Suicide Not 
Connected with Whitney 
Hardware Co. 


W. R. Whitney, who is alleged to 
have committed suicide Dec. 25, 1922, at 
Albuquerque, N. M., was in no way 
connected with the Whitney Hardware 
Co. at Albuquerque, according to R. F. 
Mead, secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany. The late W. R. Whitney was the 
owner, Mr. Mead says, of the Crescent 
Hardware Co. of that city. 


John A. Barker Dead 


John Anderson Barker died recently 
from heart failure. Mr. Barker had 
been closely identified with the hard- 
ware and tool supply business for more 
than thirty years. For many years he 
was associated with J. B. Kearcher, at 
439 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Fif- 
teen years ago Mr. Barker thought his 
health would be improved by outdoor 
life and joined with the West Haven 
Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. Ten years 
ago he accepted an executive position 
with the Willis H. Simpson Co. 

Mr. Barker’s kindly disposition and 
sincerity won him many friends, as he 
was known to the hardware and mill 
supply trade from coast to coast. 


Customers’ Club Planned by Boston 
Dealers 


A Customers’ Club is planned as one 
of the features of the new store of 
Chandler & Farquhar Co., 32-38 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. This will be 
located on the second floor front, and is 
in a measure the result of the general 
interest attending the company’s re- 
cently inaugurated Radio Department. 
Radio merchandise will be displayed 
and demonstrated here, and the com- 
pany is also planning to use other hard- 
ware and tool items. 


Blanck & Carrier Open New Agency 

Blanck & Carrier Co., a firm of manu- 
facturers’ agents, was recently formed 
in New York City with offices at 220 
Broadway. 

Richard B. Blanck was for fourteen 
years a salesman for the National Car- 
bon Co., and as senior salesman in the 
metropolitan district he called on the 
hardware, automotive and electrical 
trades. 

A. E. Carrier was formerly the New 
York branch manager of the National 
Carbon Co., and is said to be well known 
to the hardware and electrical trades in 
both the United States and Canada. 
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F. E. WALDEN DIES AT 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Was Inventor of First Wire Handle 
Ratchet Wrench 


Frederick E. Walden, founder of the 
Walden Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., 
which is now the Walden-Worcester, 
Inc., and the inventor of the first wire 
handle ratchet wrench to be placed on 
the market, died Jan. 10 at his home in 
Worcester, in his fifty-sixth year. 

Mr. Walden was born in Mendon, 
Mass., the son of George H. and Mary 
(Loughlin) Walden, but was a resident 
of Worcester during the greater part 
of his life. The Walden Mfg. Co. 
started business in 1906. Its initial 
product was a wire handle ratchet 
wrench for use on tire lugs. About 
a year later he sold the business to 
Boston interests, and Warren S. Bel- 
lows, the present treasurer of the 
Walden-Worcester, Inc. 

Mr. Walden also founded the Bay 
State Wrench Co., was a member of 
the firm of the Boston Wrench Co., and 
for two years was president of the old 
Tower & Lyon Hardware Co., New 
York City. A great deal of his time 
and effort was devoted to invention, 
and it is said he secured patents on 
more than 200 mechanical devices. He 
is survived by his wife, Emily A. 
(Burgess) Walden, a daughter, and 
one brother, Charles H. Walden, Wor- 
cester. Funeral services were held at 
his home, Jan. 13. Interment was at 
the Hope Cemetery, Worcester, Mass. 


A. S. Butler Addresses Bailey Sales 
Staff 


A. S. Butler, president, McDougall- 
Butler Co., Inc., Buffalo, addressed the 
sales staff of the Bailey Drug Co., 
Zanesville, Ohio, at a recent sales con- 
ference held by the latter company, a 
large paint jobbing firm covering the 
middle western territory. Mr. Butler 
gave an instructive sales talk bringing 
out points pertinent to the distribution 
of Buffalo Quality paints and varnishes 
made by the McDougall-Butler Co. 
H. K. Wenrick, Ohio, representative for 
the Buffalo Quality factory also made 
an address. Both speakers urged the 
Bailey Drug staff to link up with the 
Save-the-Surface Campaign and the 
Clean Up-Paint Up Movement. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. 
Schneider, on behalf of the Bailey Drug 
Co. presented Mr. Butler with a hand- 
some cast of a buffalo which is the 
McDougall-Butler trade mark. 


L. C. Hill to Tour World 


Lew C. Hill, president of the John L. 
Whiting-J. J. Adams Company 0 
Boston sailed on Jan. 9 for an ex- 
tensive tour around the world, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hill. He will be in 
China a considerable time and will be 
in consultation with the bristle repre- 
sentatives of Whiting-Adams Company 
a large part of the time. » 

Mr. and Mrs. Hill will also visit 
Japan, Ceylon, Philippines, Sumatra, 
Java, India, and Egypt, returning by 
way of Italy and France next summer. 
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Shortages Acute—Prices Climbing—Spring Sporting Goods in 
Strong Demand 
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Price changes, shortages, increasing demand and marked activity 
in staple lines feature the current hardware market. Retailers and 
jobbers in some sections of the country report they are experiencing 
as much difficulty to get merchandise as they did during the war. 

Some of the large jobbers in the Middle West are reported to have 
received the largest volume of orders on record for baseball goods to 
be delivered this spring. Rush orders are being received by manufac- 
turers and jobbers in all sections for wire goods. Shortages in many 
staple lines are reported. 

Price tendencies are upward. Among the important advances re- 
ported during the week were the following: Stove board, cotton waste, 
cotton mops, spring hinges, machine chains, snips, some styles of 
pocket knives, and electricians’ staples all advanced approximately 10 
per cent. Some sizes of oak curtain poles and annunciator wire ad- 
vanced 5 per cent. Some makes of automobile tires were advanced 
10 to 12% per cent. 
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Current 


Business in orders during the past week. In- 


ventory records informed many retailers 

that their stocks on shelf goods and other 
regular staples were broken. Jobbers say that they 
expect a continuation of fill-in business until dealers gen- 
erally have their stocks adjusted to a healthier basis. It 
is estimated that this will take another two weeks. Dealers 
continue to show interest in spring goods, and are placing 
some good orders. Snow shovels, sleds, ice scrapers, ice 
skates, auto skid chains, mechanics’ tools and essential 
staples are in strong demand. Price movements continue, 
as will be seen by the advances published elsewhere on 
this page. 


HERE has been a brisk business on fill- Local | te to strong demand, production diffi- 


culties and freight conditions, there 
is a marked scarcity in sleds, snow shovels, 
ice skates, ice scrapers and bolts and 
nuts in some shapes and sizes. According to a report 
from the American Railway Association, the freight 
car shortage is decreasing rapidly, at an estimated rate 
exceeding 20 per cent for the past six weeks. It is doubted, 
however, if any immediate benefit can be expected from 
this relief. It will lessen the tension at freight depots, 
and if continued may help considerably in the distribution 
of hardware. Snow shovels and sleds were unobtainable 
for two or three days this past ‘week, though reports indi- 
cate some replacement shipments on the way. 


Shortages 


Price Changes 


Stove boards have advanced 10 per cent. 

Cotton waste has advanced 10 per cent. 

Cotton mops have advanced 10 per cent. 

Copper rivets and burrs have advanced 5 per cent. 

Bommer spring hinges have advanced 10 per cent. 

Machine chain has advanced 10 per cent. 

Scissors and snips have advanced 10 per cent. 

Remington knives have advanced 10 per cent. 

Electricians’ staples have advanced 10 per cent and 
now take a discount of 50 per cent. 

Prices on door springs have been readjusted to take a 


Ash Sifters.—Sales on ash sifters 


since the first of the year. This will Stocks are broken. 
Probably continue for the next eight 


Axes and Hatchets.—The demand 
have been limited to a pick-up demand continues very strong at stiff prices. 


discount of 40 and 10 per cent. 

Annunciator wire has been advanced 5 per cent, %-lb. 
coils now quoted at $2.50 per doz. and 1-lb. coils quoted 
at $4.80 per doz. Spools at 37% cents per pound. 

New prices on burnishers—No. 1, $3.75 per doz.; No. 
2, $3.75 per doz., and No. 3, $4.50 per doz. 

Jute wrapping twine will be advanced from % cent 
to 1 cent per pound. 

Oak curtain poles have been advanced 5 per cent in 
certain sizes, 1-in. poles now quoted at $4 per 100 ft. 
and 1%-inch poles now quoted at $5.85 per 100 ft. 


Flint edge Rockaway pattern axes, 
3 to 4-lb., $18.25 to $19.25 per doz. net; 
3% to 4%-lb., $18.75 to $19.25 per doz. 
net; 4 to 5-Ib., $18 to $19.75 per doz. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: net. 
Ordinary grade handled axes, 3 to 4 


Connecticut pattern axes, 3 to 3%- 


weeks, 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Ash sifters, revolving, galvanized, 
pasned two to a crate, $2.27 to $2.29 


Ib., $16 to $16.50 per doz. net; 3% to 
41%4-lb., $16.50 to $17 per doz. net; 5 to 
5%4-lb., $18 per doz. net; 4% to 5%- 
lb., $17.50 to $18 per doz. net; 5%4-Ib. 
solid, $18 to $18.50 per doz. net. 


Ib., $18 to $18.50 per doz. net. 

Hatchets, full polished half and 
shingling, No. 1, $18.80 per doz.; No. 
2, $19.40 per doz. 
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Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wood screws, iron bright, flat head, 
77% and 5 per cent; round and oval 
head, 75 and 5 per cent; iron blued, 
flat head (add 5 per cent to net 
amount of invoice), 77% and 5 per 
cent; iron blued, round head, 75 and 
5 per’ cent; brass, flat head, 72% and 
5 per cent; brass, round and oval 
head, 70 and 5 per cent; galvanized 
screws, 62% and 5 per cent. 

Rolled thread machine screws, iron, 
flat and round, No. 2 and No. 3, 62% 
per cent; No. 4 and larger, 
cent; fillister, No. 2 and No. 
per cent; No. 4 and larger, 
cent. Brass, flat and round, N 


ished, 96c. per pair. Same, all parts 
nickel plated, $1.16 per pair. 

Skate sharpeners, $1.65 per doz. 
Skate holders for sharpening skates, 
$6.25 each. Skate keys, 35c. per doz. 


Nails.—There is some talk of price 
advances on nails, though no direct con- 
firmation was available at press time. 
A good strong demand continues, with 
shortages. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Wire nails, $3.75 to $3.90 base per 
keg. Blued wire nails, 3d fine, $5.35 
to $5.50 net per keg. Cut nails, $4.10 


Bolts and Nuts.—In some shapes and 
sizes bolts and nuts are hard to obtain. 
There seems to be some variance in the 
quotations offered, but the range given 
in the following schedule covers local 
offerings: 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Square — %-in., 16c. to I1i7c. 
per Ib.; #,-i lic. to 16c. per lb.; %- 
c- 13c. to rl per lb.; y-in., 12. to 
13¢. per lb.; %-in., llc. to 12c. per Ib.; 
%-in., 10c. to lic. per lb.; %-in., 9c. 
to 10c. per Ib. 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6-in. 


and smaller, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per 
cent; larger and thicker, 30 and 10 to 
30 and 5 per cent. 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 
40 and 10 to 40 and 5 per cent; larger 
and thicker, 40 and 10 per cent. 

Lag screws, 40 to 40 and 5 per cent. 


to $4.20 base per keg. 

Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
75 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 12, per 100 Ilb., 
$6.85 for galvanized and $5.16 plain. 

Wholesale prices vary in different 
parts of the city. 


and No. 3, 57% per cent; No. 
larger, 62% per cent. 

Some jobbers quote an extra on 
wood screws of 20 and 5 per cent. 
Cap screws, 70 and 10 per cent; set 
screws, 70 per cent. 


Sharpening Stones.—There has. been 
a fairly good demand for sharpening 
stones at firm prices. Stocks are fair. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Sharpening stones, 8x2x1, fine, 


medium and coarse, $18 per doz.; 
8x2x%, fine, medium and coarse, 


Semi-finished hexagon bolts, % and 
smaller, 65 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 60 per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per 
cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
35 per cent; os 60, 10 and 5 per 
cent from new lis 

Toggle bolts, ~ oN bright finish, 75 
per cent. 

Stove bolts, 75 to 75, 10 per cent. 

Iron rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per cent. “: i: 
Solid copper rivets, 40 per cent. 4x 4, "$5. 50 per 100 sq. ft.; 

Lock washers, 7, to %-in., 70 per per 100 sq. ft.; 8 x 8, $6.50 per 100 
cent; # to %-in., 70 to 50, 10 and 5 sq. ft. Extras, %4c. per sq. ft. for 
per cent; j§ to 1l-in., 70 to 40 and 5 narrower than 24-in. and wider than 
per cent. 48-in. 


Hand Tools.—There is a good demand Rope and Twine.—Reports indicate 
for hand tools of all kinds, which has #” advance of % to 1 cent per pound on 
caused some shortages. Up to the high grade _jute wrapping twine. 
present prices have held firm, but there Stocks are fair and the demand mod- 
are rumors of advances. erate. 


Poultry Netting.—Jobbers are re- 
ceiving orders for spring delivery at 
the prices given. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Poultry netting, galvanized after 
weaving, takes a discount of 50 per 


cent; an extra 5 per cent is allowed 

for factory pe Rl ne By $16.20 per doz.; 6x 2x1, fine, medium 

Square mesh, 2 x 2, $5 per 100 and coarse, $13.80 per doz.; 6x 2x %, 

3 x 8, $5.25 per 100 sq. ft.; fine, medium and coarse, $10.80 per 
6 x 6, $6 doz. 

Combination stones, one side fine 
grit, the other side coarse, 8x2x1, 
$21 per doz.; 7x2x1, $18 per doz.; 
6x2x1, $15 per doz. 5x2x %, $12 
per doz.; 4x 1% x , $10.20 per doz. 


Stove since line is rather 
quiet. Stocks are fair and prices un- 
changed. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Black iron stove pipe, No. 28 gage, 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


‘Claw Hammers.—No. 1 size, $13.36 
per doz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; 
No. 2 size, $12.12 per doz. 

Machinists’ Hammers.—8-o0z., $8.40 
per doz.; 12-o0z., $8.40 per doz.; 16-o0z., 
$8.60 per doz.; 20-o0z., $9.45 per doz. 

Hand Drills.—Steel frame, nickel 
plated, cut gears, black enamel, 
length 1 in. without drill points, $2.30 
each. Same, large size, length 12% 
in., $2.42 each. Same, black enamel 
frame, 12% in. long with 8 drill points, 
$2.28 each. Same, solid steel frame, 
detachable steel handle, hollow end 
handle, partly nickel plated, 11 in., no 
drill points, $1.91 each. 


Breast Drills.—Malleable iron frame, 
adjustable breast plate, barber chuck, 
forged jaws, cut gears, 2-jaw chucks, 
15-in., $2.85 each. Same, cast iron 
frame, 8-in., $3 each. Same, ball 
bearing, malleable iron stock, chuck 
and crank nickel plated, with level 
attachment, 17%-in., 2-jaw, $3.83 
each; 3-jaw chucks, $4.35 each. 

Bit Holders.—Extension model, pol- 
ished steel, made to follow %-in. bit 
and larger, packed 1 in a box, 12-in., 
$1.40 each; 15-in., $1.43 each; 18-in., 
$1.45 each; 24-in., $1.55 each; 30-in., 
$1.65 each. 


Ice Skates.—This is an item that is 
very hard to obtain in the local market. 
Jobbers’ stocks are badly broken. Prices 
are firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Men’s and boys’ all clamp club 
skates, top part made of best quality 
cold rolled steel, sizes 8 to 12-in., 
runners made of polished cast steel, 
70c. per pair. Same, with all parts 
nickel plated, 98c. per pair. Same, 
nickel plated, with hardened runners, 
$1.26 per pair. Men’s and boys’ all 
clamp hockey skates, top plates made 
of cold rolled steel, sizes 9% to 11%, 
runners cast steel, all parts nickel 
plated, $1.03 per pair. Same, with 
hardened runners, $1.35 per pair. 
Canadian hockey skates, for men, 
women and children, runners cast 
steel, all parts nickel plated, 78c. per 
pair. Same, all parts nickel plated, 
with extra pelished tempered run- 
ners, $1.32. Extension bob skates for 
children, made of bright steel with 
web strap, one skate for all sizes, 
extension 6 to 9 in., 46c. per pair. 
Women’s and children’s club skates 
with russet leather back and strep 
top plates and clamps made of c d 


rolled steel, runners cast steel pol- 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 18%c. to 
tg per lb. Hardware grade, 16c. 
per 
Sisal, No. 1 grade, 14c. per lb. Sisal, 
No. 2 grade, 13c. per lb. Bolt rope, 
22c. per Ib. 

Lath yarn, 13c. to l4c. per Ib. Jute 
wrapping twine, 23c. to 27c. per Ib. 
oy Natal twine, No. 6, 19c. to 21c. 
per lb. 


Rubber Hose.—Quotations for spring 
delivery are as follows: 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Rubber hose, 50-ft. lengths, %-in., 
“Good Luck,’’ 10%c. per ft. ‘Milo,” 
12%c. per ft. ‘Bull Dog,” 18c, per ft. 
Lengths of 25 ft., %c. per ft. extra. 


Screen Wire.—Jobbers are accepting 
orders for spring delivery at the fol- 
lowing prices: 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Screen wire, black, 14 mesh, $2.65 
f.o.b. factory; 12 mesh, ,$2 f.0.b. fac- 
tory, $2.15 New York stock; less than 
24-in., 15c. per 100 sq. ft. Competitive 
black, 12 mesh, $190 to $2.20 New 
York stock. Extra less than 24-in., 
15c. per 100 sq. ft.; half roll, 15c. per 
100 sq. ft. 

Dull finish zine coated galvanized 
cloth, 12 mesh, 50 f.0.b. factory, 
$2.65 New York stock; 14 mesh, $3 
f.o.b. factory, $3.15 New York stock; 
16 mesh, $3.55 f.o.b. factory; 13 mesh, 
$4.60 f.o.b. factory, $4.85 ad York 
stock. Extras same as bla 

Bright, 12 x 13 mesh, 3. 75 f.0.b. 
factory, $4 New York stock; XH 
14 mesh, $5.35 f.0.b. factory, $5.60 
New York stock; 14 mesh, $4.10 f.0.b. 
factory, $4.30 New York stock; 16 
mesh, $4.60 f.o.b. factory; 18 mesh, 
$6.85 f.o.b. factory; 20 mesh, $7.85 
f.o.b. factory, and mesh, $9.85 
f.o.b. factory. Extra, less than 24-in., 
lic. C; over 48-in., 60c. per C. 

Copper, 14 mesh, $5.75 New York 
stock. Extras, lic. less than 24-in. 
No 60-ft. rolls. 

Bronze, % mesh, $6.75 to $7 f.o.b. 
factory, $7 New York stock; 16 mesh, 
7.25 to $7.50 f.o.b. factory, $7.50 to 
765 New York stock. Extras same 
oo Spee. Freight allowance, 50c. on 


Screws.—Stocks are somewhat bro- 
ken, and reports indicate that the mills 
are behind on production, due to very 
strong demand, which seems to be in- 
creasing. Prioes are firm. 


12 lengths in a bundle, 4-in., $1.40 to 
$2 per doz. lengths net; 1%-in., $1.55 
to $2.15 per doz. lengths net; 5-in., 
$1.75 to $2.80 per doz. lengths net; 
5%4-in., $2 to $2.45 per doz. lengths 
net; 6-in., $2.25 to $2.60 per doz. 
lengths net. 


Snow Shovels.—The demand exceeds 
the supply, and there is some talk of 
price advances. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized steel snow shovels, 
ribbed steel blade, 7%x10-in., ash 
D-handle, $2.40 per doz. Same, ribbed 
steel blade, 21x16-in., reinforced 
back, D-handle, 11.50 per doz. 
Same, spring steel blade, 16 x 18-in., 
japanned D-handle, $9.85 per doz. 


Sleds.—This item is in the same class 
as snow shovels and other winter items. 
There is an embarrassing shortage, 
stocks being inadequate for the de- 
mand. Prices are considered high. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Sleds.—List prices Flexible Flyer, 
No. 1 3.75 each; No. 2, $4.50 each; 
No. 5.75 each: No. 4, $6.25 each; 
No. $8.50 each; Junior Racer, $5 
caer "Racer, $6. 15 each; No. 4, with 
foot rest, $7.75 each; No. 5, with foot 
rest, $11 each. 

Discounts.—From New York stock, 
83% per cent; f.o.b. factory, 35 per 
cent. 

List Price.—Fire Fly, No. 9, 
each; No. 10, $2.75 each; No. 11, $3. 
each; 12, $3.75 each; Racer, $ 
each, 

Discount.—From New York stocks, 
40 and 5 per cent; f.o.b. factory, 40 
and 10 per cent. 


Twist Drills—Advances were an- 
nounced last week on twist drills. Job- 
bers are offering the following grades 
at the prices given. Stocks are ample. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Twist Drills.—Bit stock, 60 per cent; 
jobbers, 60 per cent; A iyo age, 60 per 
cent; brace drills, 33% and 5 per cent. 


Drills in Sets.—Bit yt 4, 60 per 
cent; jobbers, 60 per cent. 


P. S.—Dazey Churn & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., announce that a reduction 
of 5 per cent has been made on Dazey 
Churns. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 13. 

EORGE M. REYNOLDS, chairman 

of the Continental and Commer- 

cial Bank of Chicago, recently 
spoke before the Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce on conditions for 1923. Due 
to Mr. Reynolds’ position and his place 
as a man of unusual business judgment, 
the readers of HARDWARE AGE will 
doubtless be interested to know that he 
has expressed confidence in business 
conditions for this year. He drew a 
comparison between the way in which 
1922 and 1923 began, showing that last 
year between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 
people in this country were without em- 
ployment. He also said that if the re- 
action in the value of commodities 
could have possibly been made in an 
orderly fashion, we would not have suf- 
fered such severe losses and trouble. 
He pointed out that the farmer, who 
represents a 40 per cent purchasing 
power, was hit the hardest, and the 
fact that farm conditions are gradually 
improving gives reason for hope in bet- 
ter times this year. 

The Landis award committee which 
was appointed to enforce the ruling 
handed down in the building war in 
Chicago has announced that over $220,- 
000,000 worth of building went up in 
1922 under the conditions of the award. 
Present indications are that the figures 
will reach $300,000,000 in 1923. 

The buying wave did not spend its 
force during the great holiday rush. 
Orders being taken on the road are sur- 
prisingly heavy, which indicates low 
stocks and good business in the sec- 
tions tributary to this center. More- 
over, the public seems to be convinced 
that present prices have strong ten- 
dencies and are likely to go higher. 

Building operations have continued 
at a very satisfactory rate during the 
winter, due to the mild weather, and 
have made it impossible for some man- 
ufacturers to catch up with their or- 
ders, 

There is an active interest in all 
kinds of merchandise for special clear- 
ing sales. Merchants were in the mar- 
ket in large numbers last week. 

Railroads are again placing heavy 
equipment orders. A total of 12,616 
cars were ordered last week. Due to 
the stronger position of finished steel 
Prices, further advances are expected 
in pig iron prices. The entire market 
is strong and indications are that con- 
ditions will continue to be satisfactory 
for some time. 


Alarm Clocks. — The demand con- 
tinues good. Wholesalers are obliged 
to take shipments by express to main- 
tain any kind of stock. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American, $11.40 doz. 
lots; ots, $11.04. Blue Bird, 

, ey, case lots, $12.84; 
Black bird, $18.96 doz. lots; case lots, 
$18.36: Bunkie, $20.88 doz. lots: case 
lots, $20.16; Lookout, $13.20 doz. lots; 
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case lots, $12.84 doz.; Sleepmeter, 
$15.12 doz. lots; case lots, $14.64 doz. 


Automobile Accessories——The vol- 
ume of sales continues to keep up. 
Future orders for tires and tubes are 
very satisfactory. Manufacturers have 
announced another 10 to 12! per cent 
advance on tires. 

We quote stocks, 


from jobbers’ 


Ford, 


f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs. — Splitdorf Ford, 50c. 
each; Regular, 50c. each; Champion 
X, 45c. each; lots of 100, 41¢c. each; 
Champion Blue Box Line, 58c. each; 
A C Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 
56c. each; A C Special 44c. 
each. 

Spot Lights. — Anderson No. 3289, 
$6 each; Stewart, $5 each. 

Motor Meters. — Standard, $7.50 
each; Universal, $5.60 each. 

Horns.—E A Electric (Ford), $4 
each. 

Jacks. Soran ak No. 36, $1.80 each; 
Ajax, No. 85c. each; National 
Standard, No. 21, $1.10 each. 

Pumps. — Rose, 1%-:m. cylinder, 
$1.50 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33%, per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non-skid, 
fabric, $8 each; cord $10.85 each; 
Gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.25 each; 
red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.65 each. 

Non-Freeze.—Alcohol and Glycer- 
ine, 70c. per gallon. 

Non-Freeze.—Alcohol and Glycerine, 
70c. per gallon. 


Axes.—Deliveries are still slow from 
the factories, and they are sold up a 
good two months ahead. Demand is 
very good considering this is the 
height of the season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., 
$13.50 doz. base; double bitted, $18.50 
doz. base; good quality black un- 
handled axes, same weight, single 
bitted, $12.50 doz. base; single bitted 
handled axes, $14.50 to $21.50 per 
doz., according to quality and to 
grade of handle. 


Bicycles and Tires.—Bicycle acces- 
sories are moving freely against spring 
requirements. Bicycles are starting to 
move, and as season advances a large 
volume in this line is anticipated. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Indications point to 
present firm prices holding for some 
little time. Sales continue to be very 
heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stoc’'s, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bk 3s, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent off list; large sized 
machine Its, 50 per cent off list: 
small sized machine bolts, 50-10 per 
cent off list; all stove bolts, 75 per 


cent off list; all lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off list. 


Builders’ Hardware. — Despite the 
fact that cold weather usually slows up 
sales of this line, local houses report 
that the demand has continued so 
strong that they have not yet been able 
to build up any stocks. Butts are par- 
ticularly hard to get and there is no 
good sized stock in town. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.24 per doz. pr; 4x 4 
steel i old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.44 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $7.20 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 


door sets, 2 per set; wrou - 
brass bit-keyed front door sets, $3. 


per set; cylinder front door sets, $7.50 

per set. 

Baseball Goods.—Future orders are 
the heaviest in history. The shortage 
of this line last year caused dealers to 
specify more freely this year, and at 
that shortages in several lines are ex- 
pected before the season is well started. 
An additional advance would not be un- 
expected. 

Chains.—The demand for seasonable 
items is very good. Stocks are com- 
plete and prices are reported strong 
and are likely to be slightly higher. 

We quote from iobbers’_ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chic ‘azo: -in. proof coil 
chains, $8.75 for 100 lb.; weldless coil 
chain, 50-5 per cent oft list; No. 00 
4% electric welded cow ties, $2.85 per 
doz. 

Coaster Wagons.—Future orders for 
this line will be taken shortly. Present 
shipments are heavy. The business on 
this line for 1922 was said to be ex- 
ceptionally large. Present prices are 
expected to hold for some little time. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs.—The cop- 
per market has strengthened consider- 
ably. Several smali advances amount- 
ing to at least 5 per cent have been re- 
ceived by local houses, but prices to the 
retailer have not yet changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40-5 per cent discount. 
Cutlery.—Orders for pocket knives 

and other cutlery lines are coming in 
very freely, indicating that merchants 
generally, after enjoying a heavy holi- 
day trade, appreciate the importance of 
filling up holes in their stock before 
advances in prices are made. Every in- 
dication points to a very good cutlery 
demand in 1923, and higher prices all 
the way through the line very soon. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The new prices for this line for the 
first quarter are said to be practically 
the same as ‘those ruling at the close of 
the year, but there is considerable ir- 
regularity and the market has not set- 
tled to definite figures. 


Field Fence.—Shipment of the future 
orders has commenced. There is a light 
current demand which will increase as 
the weather moderates. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 63% per 
cent discount from lists. 


Files.—Sales are reported as good 
with prices holding steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list: Nicholson files, 50- 
10 per cent off list; Disston files, 50- 
10-10 per cent off list; Black Dia- 
mond files, 50-5 per cent off list. 

Fishing Tackle.—If future orders are 
any forecast of the season’s require- 
ments, then a record breaking year can 
be expected. Shipments have already 
started to the trade. Indications are 
that a large shortage will be experi- 
enced. 

Galvanized Ware.—There is varia- 
tion in jobbers’ resale prices, depending 
upon local conditions. Likely the only 
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change will come with stiffening of 
sheet prices. Tubs and pails are ex- 
pected to be higher as the season ad- 
vances. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galv. 
water pails, 8-qt., $2 doz.; 10-qt., $2.15 
doz.; 12-qt., $2. 35 doz.; 14-qt., $2.75 
doz.: Galvanized wash tubs, No. 1 

doz.; No. 2, $7 doz.; No. 3, $8 


Garden Hose.—Future sales continue 
to come in large lots. The total ad- 
vances so far have ranged from 10 to 
12% per cent. The rubber market is 
stronger and higher prices are ex- 
pected, especially since cotton sheeting 
and duck have been advanced about 75 
per cent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: %-in., two ply molded 

hose, 9%c. to lle. per ft., %-in. cord 


hose, 8%c. to 10c. per ft.; %-in. 
wrapped hose, 9%c. to 12c. per ft. 


Glass Oven Ware.—The sales on this 
line have been the best on record. 
There is every reason to expect that 
sales for the first quarter will be un- 
usually large. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Casseroles.—Round, No. 167, 12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, $14 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; 
232, $14 doz. 

$20 doz.; 

doz. 


from jobbers’ stocks, 


doz. ; 
No. 
Tea Pots.—2-cup. 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 


Glass and Putty.—Sales are reported 
as being good. Stocks are still short 
on some sizes of glass and replenish- 
ments are becoming slower. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100 Ib., 
kits, $3.65; commercial putty, $3.60; 
Glazier’s Points, No. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 

Hammers.—There is nothing new to 
report on this line. Deliveries to job- 
bers are still slow and factories claim 
to be sold up for several months. The 
market is strong and sales lively. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first qual- 
ity nail hammers, $12 per doz.; Com- 
petitive forged nail hammers, $6 to 
$9 per doz.; cast steel hammers, $4 
per doz. 


Hatchets.—Sales are active for the 
season. Deliveries from factories are 
slow, though local stocks are complete. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality 
broad hatchets, $16 doz.: Competitive 
grade, $12 doz.; warranted shingling 
hatchets, $12 doz. ; Competitve 
forged shingling hatchets, $8 doz. 


Hickory Handles. — Some manufac- 
turers have advanced prices, but no 
change as yet in the local market. The 
demand is exceptionally good and de- 
liveries are slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe 
handles, $3 doz.; No. 2, $2 doz.; finest 
selection second growth white hick- 
ory, $6 doz.; special white growth 
second hickory, $4.50 doz.; No. 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 
doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
and hammer handles $1.40 doz. 


Hinges.—Strap and T hinge stocks 
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are now said to be satisfactory. De- 


mand continues to be heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in 
bundles 4-in., $1.02; 5-in., $1.24; 6-in., 
$1.70; 8-in., $2.80; 10- in., $4.30 per 
doz. pairs. Extra ys rwy™ in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.56; 5-in., $1.65; 6-in., 
$2.05: 8-in., $3.51; 10- in. wer 10 per 
doz. pairs. 


Ice Cream Freezers. — An advance 
very shortly is not considered unlikely. 
Future sales are heavier than last year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
1 qt., $2.95; 2 qt., $3.45; 3 qt., $4.10; 
4 qt., $5, less 20- 10 per cent. 
Mountain, 


: ‘jess 50 per cent. 
, $3.80; Pm $4.60; 3 qt., 
: .” $6.80; 6 , $8.60; 8 qt., 

$11. 10, less 50 per Rd 


Ice Skates——Sales are the heaviest 
in years. The cold snap just before 
Christmas brought out a tremendous 
avalanche of orders that bid fair to 
wipe out stocks. The demand continues 
large with factories unable to ship 
promptly. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Key clamp rocker, 
men’s and boys’ bright finish, 70c. 
per pair; key clamp hockey, $1.53 per 
pair; half key clamp hockey, women’s 
and girls’, 96c. per pair; half key 
clamp hockey, women’s and girls’, 
$6 per pair. 


Incubators.—The orders on hand are 
said to be the largest ever placed. It 
is thought that the recent tariff duty on 
eggs is responsible for the early de- 
mand. 

We quote from jobbers’ 


f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 
cent discount from all lists. 


Lanterns.—The present good demand 
is expected to last through the first 
quarter. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 0 tubular, $6.90 
per doz. Monarch tin tanterns, hot 
blast, $8.25 per doz. No. Dietz 
cold blast lanterns, | $13 per doz.; with 
large founts, $14.25 per doz.; scout, 
$6 per pair. 


Lawn Fence and Gates.—Future or- 
ders are heavy and the current demand 
is active. A goodly amount of city busi- 
ness has been placed for this line. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Lawn fence, 58 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 45 
per cent discount; painted gates, 55 
per cent discount. 


Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
Future orders are still coming in and 
sales this year are expected to be satis- 
factory. Nothing has been heard re- 
garding price changes of any nature. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each 
net; 14-in., $5.50 each net; 16-in., 
$5.85 each net; 18-in., $6.20 each net. 
Ball bearing lawn mowers, 
blades, adjustable bearings, 8-in. 
drive wheel, finished in gold, alumi- 
num and blue, 14-in., $7.50 each net; 
16-in., $7.80 each net: 10¥%-in. raised 
open drive wheel, 4 tempered steel 
blades, reel 6-in. diameter, finished 
in aluminum, gold and green, red and 
gold striped, $9.50 each net. 
16-in., $9.95 each net; same, 
$10.45 each net; 20-in., $11.15 each 
net. 

Grass catchers, wire frames, ad- 
justable heavy iron bottom, white 
duck, for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9 per 
doz. net. Same for mowers 16 to 20- 
in., $10.50 per doz. net. 


Meat Choppers.—The fall demand 
has been very active. It is expected 


stocks, 
per 
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that January and February will be the 
best months in this line in some years. 
Prices are unchanged since the advance 
last fall. 

Nails.—Some slight indications point 
to better stocks, but as a whole there 
are few complete stocks at the present 
time. The independent advance of 10 
cents per keg has not affected local 
prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.45 per keg base. 

The extra for galvanized nails is 
now $1.50 for 1 in. and longer, $2 for 
shorter than 1 in. 

Paints and Oils.—Linseed oil is firm. 
Turpentine has advanced and white lead 
has advanced '4 cent per pound. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.03 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 98c. per gal. 


Linseed Oil.—Boiled, barrel lots, 
5- barrel lots, $1 per 


$1.78 per 


$1.05 per gal.; 


gal. 
Turpentine.—In barrels, 


gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 46c. 
per gal. 

White Lead. —100-lb. kegs, 13%4c. 
per lb.; 50-lb. kegs, 13%c. per Ib.; 
25-lb. kegs, 13%c. per ib.; 12144-lb. 
kegs, 14c. per Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 64%4c. per lb. 

Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) White, $3.95 
per gal.; orange, $3.70 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.70 per 100 Ib. 
Refrigerators.—Present future or- 

ders exceed the factories’ capacity. 
Jobbers are selling their stocks very 
rapidly. 

Roller Skates.—There is a tremen- 
dously large sale of this line and a 
shortage is expected early. Prices are 
higher and other advances are not un- 
expected. 

Rope.—Spring orders are heavier 
than last year. Prices are reported 
strong with advancing tendencies. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brands, 16%c. to 18%c. 
ed lb.; No. 2 manila rope, 15'%c. to 
16%c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 15\%4c. Ib.; 
No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 13%c. to 15'%c. per 
lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 12%e. to 14c. per Ib. base. 


Sash Cord.—Sales continue heavy 
with high prices. Some of the large 
manufacturers have advanced 2 cents 
per pound, but no local changes have 
been announced. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $11.95 
per doz. hanks. 


Sash Weights.—The market has eased 
off somewhat. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
per ton. 


Screen Doors.—Shipments will start 
Feb. 1 to 15. Present prices are quoted 
below. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241, Pe = ¢-a ¢, 
$20.80 per doz.; 2x8 x $21.75 per 
doz.; 2 x 10, $22.80 per J Se = 7, 
$23.80 per doz. No. 296, 2x 6, $27.15 
per doz.; 2 x 8, $28.20 per doz.; 2 x 10, 
$29.55 per doz.; 3 x 7, $30.65 per doz. 
Screws.—New prices have not yet 

been announced, but little change from 
the present schedule is expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. hicago: Flat head bright 


screws, 82-5 per cent new list: round 
head blued; 75-20-5 per cent new 


stocks, 


from jobbers’ 
$47.50 


Sash weights, 
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: flat head brass, 78-5 per cent 
ov ist; round head brass, 70-20-5 
per cent new list; japanned, 70-20-5 
per cent new list. 


Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Orders are coming in freely, as Jan. 1 
to April 1 is the season for the large 
sale. Dealers should stock up now. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 Ball 
Bearing Clipping Machine, $10.75; 
No. 360 Top Plate, $1; No. 361 Bot- 
tom Plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 
per cent. Stewart Electric Clipping 
Machine, all standard voltages; hang- 
ing type, $80, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal 
type, $85, f.0.b. Chicago; dealers dis- 
count 25 per cent. 

Snow Shevels.—The current orders 
are fair. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago:. Galvanized _ steel 
snow shovels, ribbed steel blades, 7% 
x 10 in., ash D handle, $2.50 per doz. 
Same, ribbed steel blade, 21 x 16-in., 
reinforced back, D handle, $10.90 per 
doz. Same, spring steel blade, 16 x 
18-in., japanned D handle, $10.30 per , 
doz. 


Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Sales are 
excellent and the market is firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 60-50 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Jan. 13, 1923. 


USINESS throughout New England 

was quiet during the past week. A 
contrast with the closing days of 1922 
makes the quietness all the more con- 
spicuous. Heavy snows at the start 
demoralized steam railroad traffic and 
completely tied up various trolley lines. 
It was next to impossible to drive an 
automobile in some localities. Schools 
and retail establishments were forced 
to close, and those that did not might 
just as well have for all the business 
they did. One storm followed another, 
consequently, as France was preparing 
to dig in, New England was doing its 
utmost to dig out. 

The curtailment in the movement of 
merchandise over the retail counter 
has been clearly reflected in business 
booked by the jobbing trade. Senti- 
ment in wholesale circles, however, has 
grown progressively bullish. In speak- 
ing of the outlook for business a very 
strong point is brought out by one job- 
ber. He says: “The manufacturer is 
growing more and more willing to sit 
back and let the buyer come to him. To 
me, as a jobber, this is a significant 
feature in the situation today.” In 
other words, it means that more and 
more manufacturers are accumulating 
sufficient business on their books to in- 
sure capacity operations for several 
months, and therefore are in a better 
Position to dictate terms to the buyer 
on quantity merchandise and time of 
shipment. 

Considerable emphasis also is put on 
the fact that Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, is out with its catalog for the 
first half of 1923, which shows an aver- 
age advance in prices of about 12% per 
cent. This price book, it is believed, is 
an indication to this important house, 
at least, that prices are likely to re- 
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solder, $25 per 100 lb.: medium 45-55 
solder, $24 per 100 lb.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $23 per 100 lb.; high-speed 


babbitt metal, $20 per 100 lb.; stand- 
oe No. 4 babbitt metal, $10 per 100 


Steel Goods.—Liberal orders have 
been placed and shipments are started 
to the retailer. The South is asking 
for immediate shipments, due to early 
season there. 


Steel Sheets.—The market is firm and 
unchanged. Deliveries have improved 
and stocks are complete. The mills are 
sold for considerable time ahead. Early 
purchase is necessary for spring de- 
livery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $5.85 per 100 Ib.: 28-gage 
black sheets, $4.85 per 100 Ib. 

Wire Goods.—Wire cloth advanced 5 
cents per 100 sq. ft. One of the large 
manufacturers is out of the market for 
ninety days. A shortage of both screen 
and poultry netting seems unavoidable. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
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main strong for several months any- 
way. It is also pointed out that prices 
for steel mill products have had an up- 
ward tendency since Jan. 1, and that 
the steel industry quite generally is 
looked upon as the leader of business. 
On top of this evidence comes the an- 
nouncement of further expansion by 
Henry Ford, as well as preparations by 
most of the important automobile man- 
ufacturers for a heavy year. Certainly 
these three straws indicate something. 
There is another straw that deals more 
particularly with New England, which 
will be mentioned later in regard to 
builders’ hardware. Nor should the re- 
tail merchant lose sight of the fact that 
cotton and wheat and corn, our three 
largest products of the soil, have ap- 
preciated in value materially during the 
past few months. Higher cotton, wheat 
and corn prices mean a bigger country 
purchasing power, which, if it devel- 
ops, means prosperity the country over. 
And that brings us around to the 
question of hardware buyiny, say the 
jobbers. Salesmen in this territory are 
being instructed to impress upon the 
retail merchant the necessity of cov- 
ering at least a part of spring and 
summer requirements. It is clearly 
not the desire of the jobbing houses 
to have the retail trade extend itself 
in the matter of purchases. It is evi- 
dent that steps will be taken to see 
that the retail dealer does not do this 
thing. It is equally evident that job- 
bers are more than ever of the opinion 
that merchandise will not be easy to 
obtain a little later. In all probability 
the jobber will not carry any more 
stock than actually obliged to, this pol- 
icy being the usual one followed by 
the trade on rising markets. 
Barrows—Two months or so ago it 
was not even suggested garden bar- 
rows might be difficult to obtain this 
spring. Since then, however, quite a 
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wire, $3.20 per 100 lb.: catch weight 

spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 

$4.10 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool gal- 
vanized hog wire, $3.58 per spool; No. 

8 galvanized plain wire, $3.70 per 100 

lb.; polished fence staples, $3.75 per 

100 lb.; catch weight spools painted 

barb wire, $3.75 per 100 Ib.; 12 mesh 

black wire cloth, $1.90 ner 100 sq. ft.; 

12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.20 

per 100 sq. ft.;: galvanized before 

poultry netting, 56 per cent discount; 

galvanized after poultry netting, 51 

per cent discount. 

Wheelbarrows.—After the advance 
in November the market appears to be 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4, tubular, $6.50 
each; No. 14, steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $6 each; competitive 
grade, steel tray, $4 each; common 
wood, bolted, $3 each; steel leg, garden 
barrow, $5 each. 

Wrenches.— Sales are heavy and 
manufacturers have advanced prices 10 
per cent, although local prices have not 
yet been affected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent; engineers’ wrenches, 40 
per cent; knife handles, 50 per cent. 


large number of the retail dealers of 
New England have placed their orders, 
and based on original orders placed with 
manufacturers by jobbers, the whole- 
sale trade has not a great many more 
to offer. If the manufacturers will ac- 
cept additional orders and ship goods 
on order, everything will come out all 
right. Otherwise, there is no telling 
what might happen. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Barrows.—Garden, standard makes, 
good quality, No. 4, $5.75 each; in lots 

of six, $5.50 each. Canal, No. 120, 

$3.50 each; No. 75A, steel tray, $6.50 

each. 

Baseball Goods.—It will perhaps be 
recalled that last season the Boston 
jobbers could not begin to get all the 
baseball bats they wanted. And per- 
haps some of those retail dealers we 
caught in the act will recall how they 
hustled into town, shot down to the job- 
hing district as fast as possible and 
after a long time succeeded in getting 
anywhere from two to six bats and 
were tickled to death to get that many. 
History, they say, repeats itself. From 
present indications there is nothing 
that suggests the jobbers will be one 
bit better off this year for stock than 
in 1922, and some of the manufacturers 
are reported as turning down flat any 
further attempts to increase jobbing 
orders. The glove and baseball sit- 
vations are evidently not as acute as 
the bat, but they are far from satisfac-: 
tory to the manufacturer and jobber. 


Blankets.—Now that lower prices 
are out of the question, there appears 
to be a better demand for blankets. A 
lot of people, especially outside cities, 
have had so many robes stolen from 
their automobiles, they are substituting 
blankets, and this fact explains in a 
large measure the increased use of the 
latter. Most of the manufacturers are 
well sold ahead, and all of them are 
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quite certain that prices will not be 
lower right away. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Aside from those 
quoted on semi-finished brass nuts, bolt 
and nut quotations remain as hereto- 
fore. These brass nuts have been 
changed from 40 per cent to 33 1/3 per 
cent off the list. From all the manufac- 
turers say, %-in. diameter bolts and 
smaller are going to be scarce before 
long, and remain so for some time. The 
mills have sufficient orders for larger 
sizes to keep them going at present 
capacity for weeks. Inasmuch as pro- 
duction costs are high, and the big 
profit comes in the larger sizes of stock, 
it stands to reason manufacturers will 
give first attention to stock running 
larger than %-in. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: ; 

Bolts.—Machine bolts with H. P. 
nuts, % x 4 in., shorter and smaller 
cut threads, 40 per cent discount; 
larger and longer, 40 per cent dis- 
count; with C. T. & D. nuts, 35 per 
cent discount; tap bolts, list; common 
carriage bolts, 30 per cent discount; 
Empire tire bolts, 50 per cent dis- 
count; stove bolts, 70 per cent dis- 


count. 
Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, $1 off list; 


Cc. P. C. & T., all kinds, $1 off list; 
check nuts, list; semi-finished hexa- 
gon nuts, 9/16-in. and smaller, 65 and 
10 per cent discount; larger, 60 per 
cent discount; finished case-hardened 
nuts, 50 per cent discount. 


Builders’ Hardware.—For some time, 
Massachusetts has maintained a Spe- 
cial Commission of Necessaries of Life. 
It is the purpose of the commission to 
keep tabs on the costs of everything 
that enters into the cost of living, and 
people can appeal to it for help and 
suggestions. This commission is large- 
ly responsible for many families not 
being forced out of apartments, houses, 
etc., by abnormal advances in rentals. 
During the past week the commission 
filed with the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture a voluminous voluntary report, 
which at least bears out the contention 
previously made here that a large 
amount of building would be done in 
New England in 1923, at least. The 
report recommends that the existing 
emergency rent clause be continued 
and points out that the housing short- 
age is not over. To substantiate the 
belief of the commission and to realize 
that a large amount of construction 
must be done one has but to make a 
superficial study of rents in New Eng- 
land. 

Chain.—As indicated last week, job- 
bers’ prices on chain have been re- 
vised upward. The advance is not uni- 
form, smaller sizes being subjected to 
a greater uplift than large. The de- 
mand for proof-coil chain continues sat- 
isfactory, but that for machine is quiet. 
Skid chain, %-in. and 7/16 in., is scarce. 
Manufacturers have not been able to 
get raw material fast enough to keep 
- up with orders for these sizes, and it 
looks very much as though the shortage 
would continue the balance of the win- 
ter. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
ocks: 


lengths, 

3 " 5%-in., 13c. per 
Ib.; 16-in. . per Ib.; long or 
open length link chain, 3/16-in., 16%c. 
per 1b.; %-in., lic. per Ib.; 9/82-in., 


Machine Chains.—Twist 
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14c. per lb.; 5/16-in., 
%%-in., llc. per Ib. 


Coil Self-Colored Chain.— 


12%c. per Ib.; 


-10; $8. 5-in., 
$e -40; in., $9. 05; -in., $8. 75; 1-in., 
4:0 less than 100 ib., about 2c. 

a Sool additional is charged 


Churns.—In the previous issue it 
was incorrectly stated that the Dazey 
Churn & Mfg. Co., St. Louis, had issued 
new lists which showed slightly higher 
prices on electric and power kinds. The 
change amounted to a 5 per cent de- 
cline. 


Cultivators—Forward bookings for 
cultivators are drifting into market all 
the time. Considering the activity of 
most other lines, orders for cultivators 
for the past week were entirely satis- 
factory. 

We quote 
stocks: 


Midget, $3.35 per doz.; 
cultivators, $6.45 per doz.; 
cultivators, $8.65 per doz.; 
net. 


Drills and Reamers.—The feature of 
the drill market the past week was the 
large number of buyers who tried to 
place orders at old quotations. This 
applies to jobbers as well as to con- 
sumers. Manufacturers say it had been 
clearly evident they were selling goods 
at extremely low prices when produc- 
tion and raw material are taken into 
consideration and that everybody must 
have realized it was only a question of 
time when they would advance sell- 
ing lists. They have not, therefore, ac- 
cepted business at prices ruling prior 
to Jan. 1. The jobbers naturally have 
taken the same attitude. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Drills.—Carbon, sizes up to 1%-in., 
tapered and straight shank, 60 and 
10 per cent discount; bit stock drills, 
60 per cent discount: center drills, 
65 per cent discount; drills and coun- 
tersinks combined, 20 per cent dis- 
count; ratchet drills, 30 per cent dis- 
count; wood goring brace bits, 50 per 
cent discount; high speed drills, 50 
and 10 per cent discount; jobbers, 
letter and number sizes, 50 and 10 
per cent discount; electricians’ drills, 
40 per cent discount. 


Reamers.—Bit stock, 30 per cent 
discount; bright square and T. S. 
standard makes, 65 per cent discount; 
checking, 25 per cent discount; tap- 
ered pins, per cent discount; 
escutcheon pins, 45 per cent discount; 
small fluted rose and socket reamers, 
20 per cent discount. 


Fishing Tackle.—It is becoming more 
and more apparent every day that there 
will be no oversupply of fishing tackle 
this year, and that prices are more 
likely to advance than to decline. Prac- 
tically every item of raw material en- 
tering into the manufacture of such 
merchandise is higher than it was six 
months ago. Cotton certainly is very 
much higher; brass is quite difficult to 
obtain; lead is advancing almost 
every week, and so it goes right down 
the line. There is no reason to ex- 
pect any decrease in the use of fish- 
ing tackle, while, on the other hand, 
there most likely will be an increased 
consumption. Under the circumstances 
it does not appear the retail dealer 
can go very far wrong if he gets in 
under cover in a reasonable way. 


Freezers.—With nothing but snow 
and ice to contend with for a week, it 


from Boston jobbers’ 
three-prong 
five-prong 
all prices 
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would appear a difficult task for a 
salesman to interest a retail dealer in 
ice cream freezers. Yet many have 
done so, judging from orders received 
by the jobbers here. It is quite evident 
that some retailers, at least, are not 
taking any chances on getting what 
they want a little later. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 

stocks: 
Freezers.— White Mountain, 1-qt., 
2-qt., $5.65; 3-qt., $6.75 

6-qt., $10.45; 8-qt., $13.50; 
12-qt., $21.55; 
$25.60; 20-qt., $33.20; 25-qt., 

Arctic, 1-qt., $4 list; 2-qt., $4.60; 
3-qt., $5.55; 4-qt., $6.80; 6 , $8.66; 
8-qt., $11. 10; 10-qt., $14.80; 12-qt., 
$16.65; 15-qt., $23.30; 20-qt., $30. 

Jobbers discount, 50 per cent from 
store or factory. 

Alaska, 1-qt., $3. 45; 
3-qi., 10; fs 


10-qt., $18; 


95 list; 2-qt., 
10; 4-qt., $5; ‘6-at. 
8-qt., $8.20; 10-qt., $10.75; 12-at., d 
15-qt., $17. Discount 20’ and 10 per 
cent. Alaska special, 2-qt. only, $2.25 
less one-third off. 


Galvanized Ware. — Local jobbing 
quotations on garbage cans have been 
reduced. For illustration, No. 1 cans 
have dropped from $1.68 to $1.58 each, 
and No. 2 from $1.48 to $1.35. Other- 
wise prices for galvanized ware remain 
as heretofore. The demand for this 
class of goods is satisfactory, all things 
considered. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ash Cans —Galvanized. No. 
$2.75 each; No. 109, $4.25 each. 

Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood 
handles, 15-in., $3.16 per doz.; 16-in.. 
$3.40; 17-in., $3.75; galvanized, with 
wood handles, 15-in., $4.34; 16-in., 
$4.80; 17-in., $5.16; 18-in., $5.60. 

Paiis.—8-qt., $2.75 per doz.; 10-qt., 
$2.54 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.78 per doz.; 
1l-qt., $3.12; heavier pails, 40 Ib. to 
the dozen, $4.30 per doz.; 50 Ib. to the 
dozen, $5.50 per doz. 

Tubs.—No. 200, $12.35 per doz.; 

No. 300, $13. 75 per doz. 

Garbage Cans.—Galvanized, No. 1, 

agg per doz.; No. 2, $1.35; No. 4, 


041158, 


ae “*" Pans.—No. 2, $4.45 per 
doz.; No. 3, $5.50 per doz. 


Glass.—No weakening in the window 
glass situation is visible. Sales in a 
retail way are remarkably good, and 
stocks in quite a few instances are 
down to small proportions. The’ job- 
bing market is quiet, as might be ex- 
pected at this time of the year. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Window Glass. — Single A, 25 
bracket, 85 per cent discount; larger, 
82 per cent. Double A, 25 bracket, 82 
per cent discount; larger, 82 per cent. 
Single B, 25 bracket, 85 per cent dis- 
count; larger, 82 per cent. Double B, 
25 bracket, 85 per cent discount; 
larger, 83 r cent. By the light 80 
per cent discount. 

Lead.—There evidently is no limit to 
the upward trend of lead values. The 
leading producers have again marked 
up prices of pig, this time from 7% 
cents to 7.40 cents per lb. Which means 
that sheet lead prices most likely will 
be revised upward before long, if the 
advance in pig quotations is main- 
tained. The strength of the pig lead 
situation lies in the fact that produc- 
tion is not keeping pace with consump- 
tion. 

+ quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Sheet lead, 14c. per Ib., base list. 
Rules and Levels.—After some delay 
due to inventory taking, local quota- 


st 
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Mill and Hardware Supplies Prices—January 15, 1923 


ARS—CR 
Steel Crowbers ba 4 ft., 10 Ib. 80¢ 
et $1. 15; 5 ft. 18 


oo 

Pinch ya 5% ft. 24 Ib. $1.60; 

2 ft. 78¢; 2% ft. 88¢. 

ELTING—LEATHER— 
Prom No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 0s.. 
Belting, Heavy, 
Belting, Medium, 14% 08... 
Belting, Light, 13 oz 
Second quality, Sides 
Second quality, Shoulders. “60% 
o~ _— Lacing, ecg 

c 


A My Lacing Sides, per sq. 
ft. Raw Hide, No. 1 in- 
side 17 sq. ft. and over. is 
Under 17 sq. 

Rubber— 
Competition (Low arn 4 
Standard 
Best Grades .vccvcvecesvecd 35% 
BLOCKS—Tackle— 

Common Wood 
Patent 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
3% x 6, and smaller... .60&5% 
Common Carriage (rolled 
thread) : 
% x 6, and smaller... .30-10% 
Larger or Longer 
Phila, Eagle, $3.00 list.. 
Bolt Ends, H. P. N 
Machine (cut thread): 
% + 4, and smaller... 
Larger or Longer 
DRESSING—Belt— 
Liquid in gal. cans, gal. .$3.00 
DRILL AND DRILL 
STOCKS— 
Twist, Bit Stock 


- 40-10% 


EMERY—Turkish— 

Out of market at present time. 
Domestic, 10¢ 
HAMMERS AND 

SLEDGES— 

Hammers 
Sledges 
OILER 
Steel, Copper Plated 70-59 
Chace, Brass and Copper.. "10% 
Railroad, coppered 50-5 % 
Chace, Zinc Plated.. 
Railroad, brass 
PICKS AND MATTOC KS— 
Railroad 50-5 % 
Contractor's Picks 

40% Discount 
ROPE— 


Eastern Retail Trade. Per Ib. 
Manila, % in. diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade 18%¢ Ib. base 
Second Grade....16¢ Ib. base 
Hardware Grade 
Sisal, 4% in. diam. and aes 
Highest Grade....... vena 
Second Grade 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 
Medium and Coarse: 
First Quality, 234%¢; second 
GUBTEY oc vcccnccscecece .20u%¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarns: ; 
First quality 
Second quality 
Cotton Rope: 
Best 5/16-in. and larger, 
50¢ to 60¢ 
Medium, 6/16-in. and larger 
47 @48¢ 
Third Gr., 5/16-in. and 
BOF cncirivsncase 45 @46¢ 
Jute: 
No. 1, “%-in. and up 
No. 2, %-in. and up. 
SAWS AND rahe A 
Hack— 


11 
12 


Frames— 
Iron, per ye WD tehaadwaee te $3.10 
Steel adj., 8 to 12 in., per doz. 
$8.64 
Steel, adj., steel hdle., per p mn 


$3.50 
Star H. S. Frame : 
Adj. Pistol-Grip, per doz. .$18.12 
SCREWS— 

Coach, Lag and Jack— 
Coach Gimlet Point ( 
Jack Screws— 

Standard List 
Machine— 
Cut Thread Iron, 
Flat Head or Round Head, 
50&10% 
Fillister or Oval Round Head, 
0&10% 
Fillister or Oval Head. 40810% 
Rolled Thread Iron, F. H. 
R. H 


Fillister or Oval Head.. 
— Thread Brass: 
H. or R.H 
Fillister or Oval Head. 
Set and Cap— 

Flat Head, 

Set (Steel) net advance 
iron 


56" 

5a” and larger.....5 
Fillister Head Cap 

Wood 

Flat Head Iron.... 
Round Head, Iron... 
Flat Head, Brass.. 
Round Head Brass. 
Flat Head, Bronze...... 674-5 59 
Round Head, Bronze..... 65 5% 


- “y Taps, smaller than \% 
45 


M. *S Taper Taps, No. 2 
12 in. 50- 
M. S. Taper Taps, larger 
40-2-'2% 
W ASHERS—Cast— 

Over Y-inch, barrel lots, per 
BP icea<cccuvevenacvens 6.25 
Iron and Steel 
Size Bolt 4 Ya 
Washers $10.25 9.25 7.75 

% ‘"N 
7.50 7.40 
w RENCHES— 
Agricultural ..........50-10-5% 
Alligator or Crocodile 50 
Drop Forged § 
Stillson pattern , 
Genuine Walworth Stillson, 
62% % 
METALS— 
T 


— pig 
Ba 


Copper— 
Lake Ingot 
Electrolytic 
Casting 
Spelter and Sheet 
Western spelter 
Sheet Zine, No. 9 base, cast 
9¢ open 9144. 
Lead— 

American Pig, Per Ib. .64% @6%¢ 
Bar, Per lIb.. @T\Ye 
Larger or Longer......30-10% 
Solder— 

guaranteed......... 25¢ 


Prices on solder indicated by 
private brand vary according to 
composition. 

Babbitt Metal— 
Rest areGe, 800 Wc cccevececs Th¢ 
Commercial grade, per Ib....35¢ 


adidas Taper and 


Wire "Genes Jobbers’ 
Blacksmith 
Brace Drills for Wood 


Saw Blades: 


. -$4.20 


Hand Taps, 


STOCK aS, DIES AND 
TAPS. 


Antimony— 

per lb 5 

Aluminum— 

No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 
99 per cent pure), in ingots for 
remelting, per Ib......25@27¢ 


Asiatic, 








tions on levels have been revised. In 
some instances they are higher and in 
others lower, depending on the make, 
style, ete. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Levels.—Goodell-Pratt Co. line, No. 
1400 series, rosewood, narrow, $3.70 
to $7.30 each; No. 1500 series, ma- 
hogany, narrow, $3.80 to $4.60 each; 
carpenters’ levels, two plumb, $3 to 
$3.40 each. Discount 25 per cent. 


Stanley Rule & Level Co. line, No. 
44, bit, 36c. each; No. 41 pocket, $1.61 
per doz.; No. 31, 2%-in., hexagon, 
34c. each; No. 39%, mechanics, 48c. 
caeh: No. 36, 12-in. metallic, $1.75 
each. 


Nails.—Lecal jobbers have advanced 
wire nails 10 cents per keg in keeping 
with a similar advance recently made 
by some of the mills. The mills are 
still far behind on deliveries, and as the 
local demand holds well, there is no ac- 
cumulation of jobbers’ stocks here. Gal- 
vanized nails continue scarce and most 
likely will remain so for a long time. 
The mills will not accept orders for 
galvanized nails because they are so 
far behind on wire nail deliveries, and 
there is no telling when they will be 
m a position to do so. The cut nail 
situation holds strong with consump- 
tion and receipts running neck and 
neck, which eliminates any possibility 
of accumulation in distributors’ hands. 


inoue. quote from Boston jobbers’ 

Nails—Wire, $3.80 per keg, base, 
from store; from mill, in less than 
carload lots, $3.15 per keg, base, and 
in carload lots, $2.90 per keg, base, 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh; cut nails, $4.15 per 
keg, base, from store; from factory, 
in less than carload lots, $3.85 per 
keg, base; galvanized nails, 1 in. and 
longer, add $1.75 per keg; shorter, add 
$2.25; hard steel nails, $3.85 per keg, 
base, from store, 


Poultry Supplies—One of the few 
departments in the jobbing market that 
has maintained its proportion of activ- 
ity the past week is the poultry sup- 
plies. The retail trade evidently is 
keenly alive to the importance of this 
class of merchandise this year. The 
public ‘press is keeping interest alive 
by almost daily reports of egg laying 
contests, shows and other bits of hen 
news. Certainly those people living 
outside cities are showing a lively in- 
terest in poultry and the whole situa- 
tion seems to be shaping itself into a 
money earning proposition, not only 
from the retail merchant’s viewpoint, 
but the public’s as well. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Brooders.—National line, A, 500 
chick capacity, $21.50 each; B, 1000 
chick capacity, $26.50 each. Less 35 
per cent discount to the trade. Blue 
flame, No. 27, $17.50; No. 28, $20; No. 
29, $22.50 each, list. 


Incubators.—Buckeye line, No. 
37. 50 —_ list: No. 2, $44.50; No. z 
57.75; No. 4, $68; No. 5, $107; No. 14, 
16.56: No. 16, $27.50; No. 17, $36.75. 
iscounts from stock, 30 per cent. 
From factory, Springfield, Ohio, f.o.b., 
35 per cent. 

Poultry Netting.—From store, 40 
and 10 per cent off list. From fac- 
tory, 50 and 5 per cent discount, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, on any size of netting 
galvanized after weaving. For net- 


ting galvanized before weaving an 
extra 10 per cent is charged. 

Staples.—Galvanized poultry, $5.45 
per keg. 

Troughs.—Royal feed, 12-in., $2.50 
per doz., list; 18-in., $3; 24-in., $4. 
Discount 33% per cent. 

Fountains. — Royal, galvanized 
drinking, 1-qt., $4 per doz., list.; 2-qt., 
$5; 4-qt., $6; Mason jar, galvanized, 
$1.25. Charcoal tin, $1.75 per doz. 
Discount 33% per cent. 


Roller s.—] é of 
roller skates say about as follows: Hav- 
ing passed through a fall in which de- 
mands upon them were the heaviest 
ever before experienced, little oppor- 
tunity was had to give attention to 
stocking of spring goods, which usual- 
ly are the heaviest of the year. Be- 
cause of this situation indications point 
to an undersupply of roller skates. 


We quote from 
stocks: 

Roller Skates. — Children’s, plain 
bearing, 70c. per pair net; boys’ and 
girls’, plain bearings, $1 per pair net; 
ball bearing, $1.65 per pair net. 

Shears (Grass).—The season for 
grass shears is opening with consid- 
erable promise. Jobbers, generally 
speaking, are only fairly well covered, 
and if orders already booked by them 
can be taken as an indication, an early 
cleanup of stocks will be experienced. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Shears (queen--e 1, $2.40 per 
doz., net; o. 11, $3.75; No. 1316, 
forged and tempered, $4; No. 0267E, 
blades, shank and bows polished, 
$6.50. Disston line, No. 1105, $9 per 
doz., net; No. 1107, $10. 

Sheep Shears.—Etched goods, No. 
055E, $8 per doz., net; No. 057E, $9. 


Boston jobbers’ 





82 


Shovels—If the retail hardware 
dealer has done nothing else the past 
week he has sold snow shovels. Any- 
thing he might have in stock was ac- 
ceptable to customers, and it is safe to 
assume that the turnover in this par- 
ticular line of merchandise has been 
entirely satisfactory. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

SnOw Shovels.—Long handle, $4.50 
per doz.; split wooden  D-handles, 
$6.40; steel D-handles, $5.50. 

Fire Shovels. —Japanned, No. 54, 
72c. per doz.; No. 84c.; No. 80, 60c. 
Galvanized, No. 383, 78¢. per doz.; 
No. 256, 94c. 


Spokes.—Manufacturers of wooden 
wagon spokes have advanced 1%-in. 
stock and under 20 per cent, and 1'-in. 
stock and larger, 10 per cent, and job- 
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 jgpnocen the year 1923 is still very 
young, it can be said, and strongly 
so, that the steel trade shows no signs 
of weakening in any way. Prices on all 
steel products are very strong, and pro- 
duction is keeping up remarkably well. 
At present all the steel mills in the 
Pittsburgh district are operating to an 
average of 80 per cent or more, and this 
rate will soon be increased, as the Car- 
negie Steel Co. is getting ready to start 
its blast furnaces and large open hearth 
steel works at Bellaire, Ohio, all of 
which have been idle for some months. 
There are two large blast furnaces at 
this plant, and just as soon us a full 
eupply of coke and other raw materials 
can be stored at the furnaces they will 
be started. When the furnaces get go- 
ing, and a good supply of pig iron has 
been accumulated, the steel works will 
start up. All this means that the Car- 
negie Steel Co. believes that the pres- 
ent good conditions in the steel business 
are going to last for some months yet, 
otherwise these works would not be 
started. 

Prices on semi-finished steel such as 
steel bars, shapes, plates and other ma- 
terials are very firm, and there are dis- 
tinct signs that they will be higher on 
some lines before long. The supposed 
open market price of steel bars is 2 
cents at mill in large lots, but some of 
the mills that are filled up for some 
time are now quoting 2.10 cents at mill, 
and if they cannot get that price they 
turn the business down. In the Chicago 
district the mills there have made a gen- 
eral advance of $2 per ton on plates, 
shapes and steel bars, and it is likely 
that the Pittsburgh will make the same 
advance in the near future. Some 
time ago the Carnegie Steel Co. fixed 
its price on billets and sheet bars at 
$36.50 at mill, Pittsburgh, but in the 
iast few days there have been sales by 
independent steel companies at $38.50, a 
clean advance of $2 per ton. Now that 
the steel from which finished products 
are made is going up, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the finished products 
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bers have taken similar action. It is 
strongly intimated a further adjust- 
ment in prices may be made on or 
about March 1. 


Taps and Dies.—The market _for 
taps and dies is nearer normal than it 
has been in months. The demand runs 
to all kinds and makes, and the pro- 
ducers are back on a profitable basis. 
Surplus stocks of every kind appear 
to have been largely eliminated. 

We _ quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks 
Pipe’ Taps.—Right hand, % to 1-in., 


65 per cent discount; 1% -in. to 2-in., 

60 per cent discount. 

Thermometers.—At least one local 
jobber has marked up prices on im- 
ported plate glass thermometers about 
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will also move up in prices before long. 

The tonnage in the heavier forms of 
finished steel that is being placed is 
very heavy, especially in plates for oil 
tanks and other purposes. Very heavy 
orders are also being placed for struc- 
tural steel work, no less than close to 
30,000 tons having been given out in 
the past week, and active inquiries are 
now pending for more than 40,000 tons. 
In heavy plates the demand is more 
active right now than at any time for 
four or five years. Two large ore boats 
in the market will take 10,000 tons of 
plates, and other heavy work is in sight. 
The way orders for iron and steel are 
coming out, it is evident that the steel 
mills are going to have all the business 
they can take care of over the first half 
of this year. 

Probably the largest single order for 
locomotives ever placed came out last 
week, and is for 300 for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Of these 125 will be 
passenger locomotives and 175 freight. 
Of the 300 the railroad will build 125 
at its own shops in Altoona, the other 
175 having been divided between vari- 
ous locomotive builders. The entire 
300 are to be delivered jthis year. 

The outlook for the steel trade for the 
first half of this year is certainly 
bright, and there seems to be every 
chance that present prices are going to 
hold firm over the first half of the year 
at least. 

General conditions in the local hard- 
ware trade are fine. Three of the lead- 
ing jobbers here say that their Decem- 
ber business was much larger than in 
the same month last year. Balance 
sheets for the year 1922 are also satis- 
factory, and with the present good vol- 
ume of business this year has started 
out with great promise. There is no 
hesitancy on the part of the retail 
trade to buy freely of all kinds of hard- 
ware, and prices are strong, with the 
outlook that some goods will be higher 
in the near future. A large axe maker 
has just withdrawn all prices, and this 
is taken to mean that a higher market 
con axes in a short time is certain. 
Other of the heavier lines of hardware 
are likely to be advanced soon, and it 
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$4 per dozen. It is intimated others 
will shortly take similar action. Job- 
bing stocks of thermometers have been 
well liquidated, and all accumulation of 
slow selling numbers are practically 
eliminated. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stoc 
ThermoOmeters.—House, plate glass, 
8-in., spirit of mercury, $12 per doz.; 
14-in., ne per doz. Common tin case, 
7-in., $1.20 net; 8-in., $1.38; 10-in., 
$1.50. Tyco tin case, standard, heavy, 
8-in., $13.50 per doz.; 10-in., $16.50. 
Wood back thermometers, household 
assortments, $2; Sunrise, $4. Higher 
grades, $6 to $13.50 per doz. 
Waste.—Jobbing quotations on cotton 
waste have been jacked up 1 cent, bring- 
ing the best grades of white stock up to 


14Y, cents per Ib. 


would seem that the retailer will make 
no mistake in covering his needs on any 
goods for some time ahead. 

Men on the road report plenty of op- 
timism in their trade, and the whole 
outlook for this year could hardly be 
better. 

Collections are reported as being very 
satisfactory. 


Automobile Accessories.—Heavy or- 
ders are being placed for tires and tubes 
for spring shipment. Some dealers are 
of the belief that another advance in 
prices on tires is not unlikely, and are 
buying quite freely. This promises to 
be about the best year the automobile 
trade has ever known, and the demand 
for all kinds of accessories is likely to 
be heavy over the whole year. Prices 
are very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Millers Falls, No. 145 jacks, a 75. 

Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; 2, 

$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark i 

96c. each for all sizes in lots less than 

50; Champion X spark plugs, 45c. 

each for less than 100, and 43c. each 

for over 100; Champion regular, 53c. 

Axes.—The Kelly Axe Mfg. Co. 
Charleston, W. Va., has withdrawn all 
prices on axes, and announcement of a 
general advance in prices is looked for 
at any time. Jobbers and the retail 
trade are covering their needs, makers 
are somewhat slow in shipments, stat- 
ing they are filled up for some time 
ahead. As yet none of the local jobbers 
has advanced prices, awaiting the an- 
nouncement from the makers of the 
new and likely higher market on all 
grades. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz. ; ; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
second grade axes, single bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$14, per 4doz.; double _ bitted, 
handled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 
per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The present de- 
mand for nuts and bolts is heavier now 
than at any time in more than two 
years, makers entering very heavy or- 
ders from the automobile, car and boiler 
shops. As yet there has been no actual 


stocks, 


stocks, 
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advance in prices, but some makers 
that are well filled up are indifferent 
about taking on more orders, believing 
that in a short time they will be get- 
ting higher prices. Costs of steel bars 
and other materials are higher, and an 
advance in prices on nuts and bolts is 
practically certain in a short time. 


Discounts being quoted on bolts and 
nuts, also the prices on rivets to the 
large trade, are as follows: 

Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
60 and 5 per cent off list. Machine 
bolts, small, cut threads, 50 and 10 
per cent off list. Machine bolts, 
larger and longer, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
50, 10 and 5 per cent off list; cut 
threads, 50 per cent off list; longer 
and larger sizes, 50 per cent off list. 
Lag bolts, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 
and 10 per cent off list; other style 
heads, 20 per cent extra. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, 45 per cent off 
list; larger and longer sizes, 45 per 
cent off list. Hot pressed square 
or hexagon blank nuts, $3.25 to 33.50 
off list. Hot pressed nuts, tapped, 
$3.25 to $3.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. 
sq. or hexagon nuts, blank, $3.25 to 
$3.50 off list. C.p.e. and t. sq. or 
hexagon nuts, tapped, $3.25 to $3.50 
off list. Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 
vs in. and smaller, U. S. S., 75, 10 
and 5 per cent off list; % in. and 
larger, U. S. S., 70, 10 and 2% per 
cent off list; small sizes, S. A. E., 
80 and 5 per cent off list; S. A. E., 
5g in. and larger, 75 and 5 per cent 
off list. Stove bolts in packages, 80 
and 5 per cent off list. Stove bolts 
in bulk, 80, 5 and 2% per cent off 
list. Tire bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent 
off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hexagon head cap screws, 75 per 
cent off list. Milled set screws, 175 
per cent off list. Upset cap screws, 

5 and 10 per cent off list. pset set 
screws, 80 per cent off list. 

_Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.15. Large 
boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.25. 
Small rivets, 65 per cent off list. . 

Jobbers charge the usual advance 
to the retail trade for small lots out 
of stock, 


Chain—A leading Eastern maker 
has advanced prices on Proof BB and 
BBB coil chain 25 cents per 100 Ib. 
This makes the base price on one inch 
proof coil chain B size $6.25 per 100 Ib. 
Rods are higher, also labor, and the 
demand is heavier than at any time in 
more than a year. 


Copper Products. — Prices remain 
very firm, and a further advance is 
looked for very soon. The local interest 
: = up for the next three months at 
east. 


Copper conductor pipe, 50 and 10 
per cent off list; copper elbows, 20 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
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Wis inventories about completed 
|, It is possible to gain a better in- 
Sight into last year’s business in the 
ardware trade. Unquestionably it 
was a good year for both dealers and 
jobbers, with the possible exception of 
those engaged largely in the mill sup- 
ply end. One local jobber’s experience 
1s typical of all. With prices averag- 
ng about 30 per cent lower than in 
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per cent off list; copper nails, 25%c. 
per lb.; ferrules, 70 per cent off list; 
sheet copper, 27%c. base; copper 
Pete 22c. base; copper bottoms, 30c. 
ase. 


Friction Tape Rubber.—Nearly all 
makers of this product have made an 
advance in prices of about 10 per cent. 

Emery.—Some makers have advanced 
prices on both Turkish and American 
emery to the extent of about 10 per 
cent, 

Hard Vulcanized Fiber.—There has 
been a general advance in prices of 
about 20 per cent on this product. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—There has been 
practically an advance of $2 per ton in 
prices on steel bars. Some large fa- 
vored customers are still able to place 
attractive orders at 2 cents at mill, but 
most bar mills are now quoting 2.10 
cents at mill, and will not shade that 
price. The mills rolling steel bars are 
filled up over the next three months at 
least. 


Jobbers are quoting from 2.75c. to 
3c. per lb. in small lots from store. 
Iron bars are also quieter in demand, 
few being sold in this market. Job- 
bers quote about 2.75c. from store. 


Monkey Wrenches.— The Trimont 
Mfg. Co., Roxbury, Mass., has advanced 
prices on practically its full line of 
these goods. Other makers are also ex- 
pected to follow suit in a short time. 

Smooth-on Cement.—The Smooth-on 
Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J., has made 
a slight reduction in prices on its 
smooth-on cement. 


Track Spikes.—A local maker of rail- 
road spikes has advanced standard 
sizes 42. per ton, and is now quoting 
at $2.85 per 100 lb. at mill. Prices on 
general track equipment in large lots, 
f.o.b. at mill, are now as follows: 

Spikes, ; in. and larger, base, per 
100 Ib., $2.75; spikes, % in. and 
smaller, base, per 100 lb., $3.50; spikes, 
boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib., 
$3.50; track bolts, base, per 100 Ib., 
$3.75 to $4.50; tie plates, per 190 Ib., 
$2.35 to $2.50; angle bars, base, per 
100 Ib., $2.75. 


Putty.—The E. B. Crandall Oil & 
Putty Co. has announced a reduction in 
prices of 5 cents per 100 Ib. on pure 
putty and 10 cents per 100 Ib. on com- 
mercial. 

Steel Pipe——As yet none of the other 
pipe mills has followed the advance of 
$2 per ton on steel pipe, as announced 
in our report of last week. The entire 
market is very firm, and prices strong. 
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1921, this jobber reports that his sales 
last year ran 15 per cent greater than 
any previous year in his history. Fig- 
uring this on a tonnage basis, it would 
make approximately a 50 per cent in- 
crease. Most of the dealers also re- 
port bigger sales, and while during the 
first four or five months of the year 
little profit was shown, during the last 
six months—and ending with the larg- 
est Christmas holiday trade in history 
—conditions more than evened up, and 
it was a pretty unlucky merchant in- 
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New demand for commercial pipe and 
oil country goods is reported good, 
the leading oil interests, being very 
active at present in developing new oil 
country territory. One large oil com- 
pany has bought twenty miles of 8-in. 
pipe and another has bought eighty 
miles of 10-in. pipe from a large maker 
at Youngstown, Ohio. 

Local jobbers are quoting for small 
lots of steel pipe out of stock as 
follows: Prices per 100 ft. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 

Black Galv. Black Galv. 


$6.24 $8.40 
$ 8.44 11.36 
4.63 P 
5.00 
5.94 


Wire Products.—As yet, the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. has not followed 
the advance of $2 per ton in wire, wire 
nails and other wire goods made about 
two weeks ago by the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., a leading independent maker. The 
latter company has just announced an 
advance of $3 per ton on plain annealed 
wire, and is now quoting 2.70 cents 
base, in large lots at mill. Specifica- 
tions against contracts for wire and 
wire nails are very heavy, and some 
mills are sold up so far ahead that they 
are indifferent about taking on more 
orders at present prices. All the mills 
are very much behind in shipments, and 
two local jobbers are still trucking 
nails and wire from nearby mills. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Wire nails, $3 to $3.10 base per keg; 
galvanized, 1 in. and longer, includ- 
ing large head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over the price of 
$1.50, and shorter than l-in., $2; 
bright Bessemer and basic wire, $2.75 
per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 

6 to 9, $2.90; galvanized wire, $3.40; 

galvanized barbed wire, $3.70; gal- 

vanized fence staples, $3.75; painted 
barbed wire, $3.40; polished fence 
staples, $2.20: cement coated nails, 
per count keg, $2.60; these prices 
being subject to the usual advance 
for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, freight added to point of de- 
livery, terms 60 days net less 2 per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts to jobbers on woven wire fenc- 
ing are 68 per cent off list for car- 
load, 67 per cent off for 1000-rod lots, 
and 66 per cent off for small lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Weather Strips.—Local jobbers are 
having a heavy demand for weather 
stripping, due largely ¢o some cold 
weather in the past week. Prices as 
announced some time ago by the ma- 
kers, are very firm. 


deed who ended up the year with red 
ink shown on his books. 

The new year opened auspiciously, 
and while inventories are just about 
completed, some buying has already 
been done. The bulk of the orders, 
however, remain to be placed. Jobbers 
handling wire products report a rush 
of orders. This is probably due to the 
fact that deliveries of wire products 
have not been very good lately, and 
jobbers’ stocks are not as big as is 
customary. Shortage of labor at wire 
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mills is keeping down operations, and 
indications of advancing prices, as 
shown in the case of nails, have made 
the dealer sit up and take notice, and 
as a consequence he is placing fair sized 
orders for spring delivery. 

It is really surprising the few price 
changes being put into effect by local 
jobbers. The tendency is undoubtedly 
upward, but manufacturers are waiting 
until absolutely forced to do _ so 
by mounting costs, before advancing 
prices. There are many rumors heard 
of higher prices to come, but these have 
been heard so often that the trade does 
not take any stock in them until they 
are actually in effect. 

Axes.—Local jobbers report a con- 
tinued demand for axes, with prices 
holding firmly, and rumors of a slight 
advance current. Stocks are in fair 
shape. 

Alarm Clocks.—Conditions are about 
the same as they were in the early part 
of 1920, in that jobbers are having their 
troubles supplying the demand. Manu- 
facturers are said to be alloting ship- 
ments, and jobbers are carrying quite 
a number of back orders. Prices, as cus- 
tomarily in a condition of this kind, are 
very strong. 

Automobile Accessories.—The winter 
trade has been well taken care of, but 
motorists have not yet had a chance to 
get their money’s work out of winter 
accessories, as the weather has been 
very unseasonable. However, dealers’ 
stocks have moved rapidly, and atten- 
tion is now being given to the spring 
and summer line. Some orders have 
already been placed. All the larger tire 
manufacturers have now advanced their 
prices, and some of the smaller ones 
are falling into line. The situation in 
regard to prices is generally upward. 
Red Star timers have been advanced 20 
cents on the list, and several other 
changes have been made. Mechanical 
runner products, such as electric tape, 
ete., are due for an advance, according 
to local jobbers. In passing it may be 
said that jobbers and dealers handling 
accessories had one of the biggest years 
in their history, and the number of 
turnovers was the most surprising 
thing of all, some of the dealers having 
turned their stock over on an average 
of once every six weeks. 

Builders’ Hardware.—There is no 
abatement in the building situation, and 
some large projects are just on the 
verge of getting under way. Construc- 
tion of dwelling houses has not slowed 
up at all, in fact it has gained momen- 
tum. In Cincinnati alone last year new 
construction amounted to over $29,000,- 
000, over twice as much as any previous 
year, and indications now are that 1923 
will exceed these figures. What this 
will mean to the hardware trade can 
best be judged by last year’s figures. 
Jobbers are preparing, as best they can, 
to take care of all demands. Accord- 
ing to those well informed, manufac- 
turers will have their own troubles in 
supplying the needs of the country for 
builders’ hardware, and dealers are ad- 
vised to order early to insure their sup- 
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plies. The price trend is upward, but 
no changes have been made recently. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Jobbers report a 
fairly good demand for bolts and nuts, 
with prices showing little change. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 
50 off; large sizes, 50 and 10 off; car- 
riage bolts, small, 50 off; large, 40 
and 10 off; stove bolts, 75 off; semi- 
finished nuts, fs and smaller, 75 off; 
larger sizes, 70 off. 

Clipping Machines.—Jobbers report 
a continued fair demand for clipping 
machines from the country districts, 
particularly in the South. Prices are 
firm. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Stewart No. 1_ball- ees 
4 pg machine, $10.75; No. 360 
Plate, $1.00; No. 361 Bottom Plate. 
$1.50; dealer’s discount 25 per cent. 
Stewart Electric Clipping Machine, 
all standard voltages, hanging type, 
$80.00, f.0.b. Cincinnati; pedestal type, 
$85.00, f.o.b. Cincinnati; dealer’s dis- 


count 25 per cent. 


Cutlery.—New price lists have been 
issued by several manufacturers which 
take an advance of from 5 to 10 per 
cent. The demand is still good, and the 
holiday trade was the best ever. Stocks 
as a consequence are badly broken, and 
dealers are replenishing as fast as pos- 
sible. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
There is still a fair demand for eaves 
trough and conductor pipe, principally 
for the large number of new buildings 
under construction. Prices show no 
change. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 28 gage, 5-in. eaves trough, 
$4.25 per 100 ft.; 28 gage, 3-in. corru- 
gated conductor pipe, $4.50 per 100 
ft.; 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$1.62 per doz. 

Files.—The demand for files is pick- 
ing up, coincident with the putting on 
of more men in metal working shops. 
Prices are firm. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Nicholson and Black diamond 
files, 50 and 5 off; other makes, 60 
and 10 off. 

Galvanized Ware.—Prices on galva- 
nized ware should be higher, according 
to manufacturers, who are now averse 
to taking orders unless carload lots are 
taken. An attempt to raise prices was 
unsuccessful for some reason or other, 
and jobbers are quoting as formerly. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Galvanized pails, 10-qt., $2; 
12-qt., $2.25; 15-qt., $2.50; 16- qt., 
$3.25: galvanized tubs, 7 % it 60: 


No. 1, $5.75; > 2, $6.50; 
all prices per doz. 


Electrical Goods.—There is a consis- : 


tent demand for electrical goods of all 
kinds, as the heavy Christmas holiday 
trade just about cleaned out the stocks 
of the dealers, and they found this line 
such a good moving one that they are 
making it a permanent display in their 
stores. Prices are as last quoted, but 
rumors of advances are heard. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 
trons.—American Beauty, in lots of 
1 to 6, $5.25 each in lots of 6 to 24, 
$5.10 each; over 24, $4.95 each. Hot 
Point Irons, No. 115F17, $6.75 each; 
No. 215F34, $5.00 each; less 30 per 
cent discount for lots of 6 and over. 
Hot Point Curling Irons, No. 112Lé4, 
$6.50 each; less 30 per cent for lots 


of 6. 
Hot Point heating pad, No. 115Q6, 
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less 30 per cent for lots 


Of fot Point Percolators, No. 20620, 
$12 each; No. 20621, $13 each; No. 
20611, $10 each, less 30 per cent dis- 
count for lots of 6 and over. 
Glass.—There is a good demand for 

window glass and prices are very 
strong. In fact, it is expected that job- 
bers will have to advance before very 
long, as it is said manufacturing costs, 
including of course workmen’s wages, 
are the highest in the history of the in- 
dustry. Local jobbers have fair stocks. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Single strength and B, 
first three brackets, 85 per cent dis- 
count; Double strength A, 84 per 
cent discount; all double strength B, 
86 per cent discount. 

Levels.—A good demand is noted for 
levels, particularly from the building 
trades. Jurisdictional disputes are 
hampering somewhat building con- 
struction, and quite a number of car- 
penters are idle on some of the larger 
jebs as a result. Prices are firm at last 
quotations. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: No. 20, " 50 a doz.; No. 0, 
$10.75 a doz.; No. 3, $18.75 a doz.; No. 
30, $24.75 a doz.; No. 35, $21.60 a ‘doz.; 
No. 102, $5 a doz. 

Ice Cream Freezers. — Forehanded 
dealers are placing orders now for ice 
cream freezers at last year’s prices. 
The supply, it is said, will be short. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Peerless and Alaska, 1-qt., 
$2.95; 2-qt., $3.45; 3-qt., $4.10; 4-at., 
$5.00; all less 25 per cent discount. 
Lawn Mowers.—A rush of orders 

were booked for lawn mowers follow- 
ing the new year, and one jobber re- 
ports that dealers are insisting that 
their mowers be shipped at once, as 
they do not want to take chances of 
being without them when the demand 
comes. Prices are firm at last year’s 
levels. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cheap lawn mowers, 12-in., 
$4.70 each; 14-in., $4.95 each; 16-in., 
bo 20 each: medium bearing, 14-in., 

ach: 16-in., $7.75 each; better 

ball bearing, 14-in., $8 each; 
fe- in., $8.35 each; 18-in., $8.75 each; 
five-knife high wheel ball bearing, 
16-in., $11.25 each; 18-in., $11.75 each; 
20-in., $12.25 each. 

Nails.—We heard of a dealer who 
thought his jobber was asking him too 
much for nails when he quoted $3.20 

per keg, base. With the price to the 
A now $2.80 per keg, base Pitts- 
burgh, and a freight rate of 30 cents 
per 100 lb. on top of it it is surprising 
that jobbers are able to sell nails at the 
price they are quoting. Ten cents per 
keg must take care of handling charges 
and allow a profit to the jobber. It looks 
almost impossible on the face of it, and 
the explanation appears to be that job- 
bers must handle nails if they are to be 
factors in the trade. The $2 advance 
made by mills will very likely be added 
to jobbers’ selling prices, but nothing 
has yet been done. The demand for 
nails is heavy at the present time. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common wire nails, $3.20 per 
keg base; cement coated nails, $2.75 
per keg base. 


Paints and Oils.—The demand for 
paints and oils -is starting in right 
where it left off last year, and indica- 


sf. at each; 
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tions point to another big year. No 
price changes have been reported. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Ready mixed house paints, 
2.60 per gal; linseed oil, single 
barrels, 95c. per gal.; turpentine, 
single barrels, $1.42 per gal.; white 
and red lead, in 12% lb. kegs, 13%c. 
per ib 
Roofing Paper.—There is a big de- 

mand for roofing paper of all kinds, ac- 
cording to local jobbers. One manu- 
facturer recently made a slight reduc- 
tion in some of his lines, but the ten- 
dency generally is to advance, and it 
would not be surprising if some an- 
rouncements were forthcoming within 
a week or two. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Standard, light, 95c. per sq.; 
medium, $1.20 per sq.; heavy, $1.50 
per sq.; Holdfast, light, $1.30 per sq.; 
medium, $1.55 per sq.; heavy, $1.85 
per sq.; slate surface roofing, 85-lb. 
quality, $1.95 per sq., both red and 
green. 

Sporting Goods.—The demand for 
sporting goods, particularly baseball 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 13, 1923. 

| prone ~ the past two weeks the job- 

bers have been very busy with 
salesmen’s conventions and the taking 
of inventories, and have been unable to 
check over prices and get out new 
price lists. For several weeks market 
conditions have been rather quiet and 
many changes of importance are not 
expected. 

Dealers report that the after ‘the 
holiday trade has been much better 
than expected. A good deal of this 
is no doubt due to the big demand for 
skates, radio, snow shovels and winter 
sports articles. Before the first of the 
year there had been very little cold 
weather and snow. 

; Such dealers as have completed their 
inventories report that the business for 
last year was of good volume and was 
far ahead of 1921. 

_ Dealers and jobbers are very op- 
timistie over the prospects for the first 
few months of 1923, as the car situa- 
ion is easing up a little, which will 
increase sales in the country districts. 

Jobbers are now getting out orders 
placed for Jan. 1 delivery, and on the 
salesmen’s first trip over the territory 
expect to secure a good volume of or- 
ders for spring goods for delivery in 
March and April. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The temporary 
quiet in the builders’ hardware sales is 
enabling the dealers and jobbers to get 
their stocks into better shape. Stocks 
had become badly broken and consid- 
erable difficulty is still found in get- 
ting in sufficient stocks in preparation 
for spring business. Building activi- 
ties this year are opening up very well, 
but it is not expected that they will 
Teach the volume for 1922. 

Axes.—Demand is only of fair aver- 
age volume, there being no particular 


activity to the market. Prices show no 
change. 
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goods, is beginning to be quite a factor 
in jobbers’ minds. This year is ex- 
pected to be even better than last year 
in the matter of sales. Prices are stiff. 


Sash Cord.—No changes have devel- 
oped in sash cord prices, and none are 
expected. The flurry in cotton has 
strengthened the situation quite a bit, 
but a reaction is expected, and for this 
reason local jobbers, whose stocks are 
in good shape, have made no changes 
in their quotations. The demand is 
good. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: Better grades, 67c. per Ib.; 
cheaper grades, 40c. per Ib. 


Sheets.—The demand for sheets is 
holding up wonderfully well, and gal- 
vanized in particular is in demand. 
Prices are very firm, and advances are 
anticipated shortly. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: No. 10 
blue annealed, 4c. per Ib.; No. 28 
black, 4.70c. per lb.; No. 28 galvan- 
ized, 5.75c. per Ib. 


TWIN CITIES 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Medium grade, single 
bit, base weights, $13.80 per doz.; 
double bit, $18.30 per doz. 


Ash Sifters.—The sales this winter 
have been of exceptionally good vol- 
ume for such dealers as have pushed 
sales, advertising the high price and 
scarcity of fuel as an inducement to 
economize. Prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Square wood, $3.95 per 
doz.; metallic, round, $4 per doz.; 
wood, barrel, $12 per doz. 

Bale Ties.—The demand for bale ties 
is fair and prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single loop bale ties, 
70-10 per cent. 

Bolts.—Retail demand is light, but 
dealers catering to manufacturing 
trade have been securing a fair amount 
of business. Demand is expected to 
improve rapidly during the next few 
weeks. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Small carriage bolts, 
45-5 per cent; large carriage bolts, 
45 per cent; small machine bolts, 50-5 
per cent; large machine bolts, 50 per 
cent; lag screws, 55 per cent. 
Brads.—Demand for immediate de- 

livery is rather light, but there is some 
business being taken for later delivery. 
Prices remain as for some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Brads, in standard pack- 
ages, 75 per cent from list. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—At this season of the year 
retail business is naturally light, but 
jobbers report a good volume of busi- 
ness for later delivery. Most of the 
dealer’s business comes in early spring 
for repair work and later for new con- 
struction. Prices continue unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28-gage, 
5-in. lap joint, $5.25 per 100 ft.; con- 
ductor pipe, 3-in. corrugated, $5.40 


per 100 ft.; 3-in. corrugated elbows, 
$1.64 per doz. 


Files.—Retail business just at pres- 
ent is light, although some jobbers and 
dealers are now making deliveries on 
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Wheelbarrows.— The demand for 
wheelbarrows is surprisingly good, and 
carload shipments last just about long 
enough to be taken in at the receiving 
platform and moved over to the ship- 
ping platforms. One jobber making a 
specialty of handling barrows all set up 
reports six carloads already disposed 
of for this year’s shipment, and three 
more on order. Prices are very firm. 

Wire Products.—The demand for wire 
products has showed many signs of life 
during the past week or so, and more 
strength has developed in prices fol- 
lowing the realization of some manu- 
facturers and jobbers that cut-throat 
competition benefitted none but the 
bankruptcy commissioners. Now prices 
are being well maintained at a reason- 
able price above actual cost of manu- 
facture and stable conditions are the 
result. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Black painted wire cloth, $1.80 
per 100 sq. ft.; opal, $2.40 per 100 
sq. ft. 


orders placed a short time ago for de- 
livery after the first of the year. 
Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Nicholson files, 50-5 per 
cent: Arcade files, 65-10 per cent. 
Galvanized Ware.—There is only a 

fair demand for galvanized ware at this 
time, as it is too early for spring busi- 
ness to develop. Stocks are in good 
condition. No price changes have been 
recorded. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, No. 1, 
$6.10 per doz.; No. 2, $6.85; No. 3, $8; 
heavy galvanized, No. 1, $12; No. 2, 
$13: No. 3, $15; standard 10-qt. gal- 
vanized pails, $2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., 
$2.35; 14-qt., $2.70;; standard 16-qt., 
stock pails, $4.25; 18-qt., $4.80; heavy 
stock pails, 16-qt., $6; 18-qt., $7.35. 
Glass and Putty.—The demand for 

glass and putty in a retail way is of 
small volume. Prices remain as last 
quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single strength glass, 82 
per cent; double strength glass, 84 
per cent from standard lists. Putty, 
$4.40 per cwt. 


Lanterns.—Sales of lanterns during 
the fall and winter have been very 
good. Stocks are ample and prices 
remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers: stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Tubular long globe. $13 
per doz.; tubular short globe, $13 per 
doz.; tubular dash lanterns, $16.90 per 
doz. 

Nails —The demand for nails has 
kept up unusually well throughout the 
fall and winter, and spring demand 
will soon begin. Jobbers’ and dealers’ 
stocks are only fair and not in con- 
dition as yet to take care of a heavy 
demand. Every effort is being made 
to get stocks in shape. Prices remain 
stationary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Smooth wire nails, $3.75 
base per keg; cement coated nails, 
$3.25 base per keg. 

Oil Heaters.—Sales of oil heaters are 
gradually declining, but the volume of 
business up to the present time has 
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been exceptionally good. Prices re- 
main as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 30-5 per cent from 
standard lists. 

Registers.—Demand for registers is 
light, but manufacturers and dealers 
are booking a good volume of business 
for later delivery. Prices are un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Cast steel registers, 30 
per cent from standard lists. 
Rope.—Immediate business in this 

line is small, but an average amount 
of business is expected to develop later 
in the season. Prices continue at the 
same levels. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grade manila rope, 
18%c. per lb. base; best grade sisal 
rope, 1514c. per Ib. base. 
Sandpaper.—Sales of sandpaper are 

holding up very well and a very good 
volume of business for later delivery 
is being received. Prices show no 
change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, per 
ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1, per 
— $5.85; garnet; No. 1, per ream, 


Sash Cord.—The recent rapid ad- 
vances in prices of sash cord have cre- 
ated an unusual demand by the dealer 
on the jobber and the contractor on the 
dealer for possible future needs. The 
cotton market is very firm and further 
advances are likely. Prices are identi- 
cal with those reported in the preceding 
issue. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grade sash cord, 
Tie. per lb.; solid cotton, ordinary 
grades, 44c. per Ib. 

Sash Weights.—Immediate demand is 
very light, but quite a little spring 
business is being booked. Prices show 
no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
— Cities: Sash weights, $2.25 per 
Screws.—The demand for screws 

during the past year was unusually 


Estimate $6,000,000,000 Will Be 
Spent for Buildings in 
1923 


The Copper and Brass Research As- 
sociation has just completed a very 
careful survey of the outlook for new 
building construction in 1923, and esti- 
mates that the amount of money that 
will be spent in this country next year 
for new buildings will be not less than 
$6,000,000,000, and it may exceed that 
huge sum. 

The potential market for copper in 
building construction in this country 
next year (including sheet copper for 
roofing, leaders and gutters, etc., as 
well as the copper content of the brass 
used in plumbing pipe, hardware and 
lighting fixtures) is estimated at ap- 
proximately 780,000,000 lb. 

In 1922, statistics for 11 months of 
which are now available, the total ex- 
penditure for building construction is 
placed at $4,910,000,000. In addition, 
there were projected (but not built) 
other buildings of a total estimated cost 
of $2,480,000,000. 
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good and some difficulty was found in 
obtaining many sizes. A great deal of 
business was booked for delivery dur- 
ing the early part of the new year. 
Prices remain very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Flat head bright wood 
screws, 80-5 per cent; round head 
blued. 75 per cent; flat head ja- 
panned, 70 per cent; flat head brass, 


75 per cent; round head brass, 70 per 
cent. 


Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Sales during the past year have been of 
a very good volume and deliveries are 
now being made on orders taken in the 
fall. Prices show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Stewart No. 11 ball bear- 
ing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 360 
top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom plate, 
$1.50; dealers’ discount, 25 per cent; 
Stewart electric clipping machine, all 
standard voltages, hanging type, $80, 
f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal type, $85, 
f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ discount, 25 
per cent. 

Sidewalk Scrapers.—Because of more 
snow and sleet there has been a much 
better demand for sidewalk scrapers 
during the past two weeks. Prices are 
stationary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Medium grade steel 
scrapers, $4.25 per doz. 

Snow Shovels.—There has been a 
very good demand for snow shovels 
during the past two weeks. Prices re- 
main as for some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Straight handle, wood 
blade, $4.85 per doz.; straight handle, 
steel blade, $5.25 per doz.: galvanized 
steel blade, D handle, $10.75 per doz. 
Solder.—The demand for solder has 

been exceptionally good during the past 
few weeks. Prices remain very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: guarantee half and 
half solder, 28c. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—Sales of steel sheets 
are of small volume, being mostly to 
garages for repair work. Prices show 
no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6 per ecwt.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $5 per cwt. 





To put it in another,way, there was 
developed an actual building program 
of $7,390,000,000, and of this tremen- 
dous amount, a little less than $5,000,- 
000,000 was actually constructed in 
1922, and the remainder was carried 
over into this year. 


Buhrman-Pharr Celebrates Forty- 
Third Anniversary 


The Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., wholesale hard- 
ware distributors, recently celebrated 
its forty-third anniversary by taking a 
complete supplement in a local paper. 
In this special section the history of the 
firm, the lines handled and its policies 
were fully outlined. Many manufac- 
turers used space in this section. 


More Salesmen Join Michigan Firm 


Several additional sales representa- 
tives have recently been added to the 
sales organization of the. Northern 
Hardware & Supply Co., wholesale 
hardware, Menominee, Mich. The an- 
nual sales conference of this company 
was held on Dec. 31 at Menominee. 
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Steel Traps.—The demand for steel 
traps has been of fairly good volume, 
but not up to that of last winter. Last 
week’s prices prevail in this line. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, $1.53; No. 

1, $1.83; No. 1%, $2.75; N - 

Oneida Jump, No. 1, $2.20 

$3.17; No. 2, $4.88 per doz. 

Stove Goods.—While sales so far this 
winter have been of very good volume 
business is gradually declining as the 
season advances. No price changes 
have been noted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Stove boards, crystal- 
lized, 28 x 28, $15 per doz.: 30 x 30, 
$17.35 per doz.; 36 x 36, $24.02 per doz.: 
stove Me uniform blued, 28 gage, 
6-in. . D., $12.50 per 100 lengths: 
6-in. common iron corrugated elbows. 
$1.26 per doz.; 6-in. adjustable char- 
coal iron, $1.86 per doz.; dampers, 
cast iron wood or coal handle, $1.58 
per doz.: stove shovels, 15-in. ja- 
panned, 60c. per doz.; 21%-in. Jumbo 
japanned, $1.40; 14-in. Jumbo Jr., 85c. 
per doz. 

Tin Plate.——Sales have been of very 
good volume up to the end of the year, 
The present demand is light, but is ex- 
pected to improve rapidly. Prices are 
unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 
28, $13; roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. 
coating, $12.75. 
Wheelbarrows.—Present demand is 

rather small, but considerable- interest 
is being shown by contractors for their 
spring needs. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows, wood 
stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz.; No. 

1 tubular steel wheelbarrows, $6.35 


each; No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 


Wire.—There is very little activity 
just at this time in the wire market, 
but active demand is expected to de- 
velop as soon as the spring season 
opens. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Barbed wire painted 
cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.29; galvanized 
cattle, $3.56; painted hog wire, $3.51; 
galvanized hog wire, $3.82; smooth 
black annealed No. 9, $3.50 per cwt.; 
smooth galvanized annealed No. 9, $4 
per cwt. 


Hardware Store Owned by 
Employees 


Frank Burke, Waukegan, III., known 
for many years as one of the prominent 
hardware men of the country, recently 
bought out his partner and has incor- 
oat under the name of the Frank 

urke Hardware Co. All of the stock 
is to be owned by people directly con- 
nected with the concern. The incorpo- 
ration is for $100,000 and has been fully 
paid up, according to recently received 
advices. 

The officers are: Frank Burke, pres! 
dent; Hugh M. Keeley, vice-president; 
Dorothy Douglas Haskell, secretary- 
treasurer, The directors are: Roy A. 
Caldwell, A. C. McNeill, George ™-. 
Wright, Earl Hull, Lloyd Smith and 
Mrs. Frank Burke. 

The incorporation of the company 
consummates the plan, it is said, which 
Mr. Burke has had in mind for years 
to have an incorporation in which all 
of his employees will have a persona 
interest. The employees number 
teen, and the store occupies about 12, 
000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


Reading matter continued on page 88 
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Tie the McKinney Booklet 
to Your Counter 


ot eT McKINNEY BOOKLET tied to your counter 
ne Prana a connects your store with this national message 

of garage door construction that solves the winter- 
time problem of easy entrance. Before the first 
snow flies there should be many garage doors in 
your neighborhood hanging on McKinney Com- 
plete Garage Hardware Sets. 











You can give some valuable help to any cus- 
tomer who is planning a garage entrance by 
showing him this booklet, “McKinney Complete 
Garage Sets.” He will find a sliding-folding or 
around-the-corner door arrangement that meets 
his problem of space allowance and entrance width. 


He will see illustrated every piece of hardware 
needed to hang the door he selects. And he will see 
simple working plans for its erection. McKinney 
ee th Garage Sets are sold as package goods. Each set 

Winter Weather Cannot — : is packed complete, ready for use. You save time 
Affect this Gores Sots on every garage hardware sale if the McKinney 
fori on. hh lagi gel gle Sets are on your shelves. You sell good hardware 


ritrance, must vou wearily Pe Way 


tu? Nat go hve nected Ge strane ene he —the McKinney standard of manufacture. 


tree frome the vagaries of wind and weathe 


\ sliding-filding or around-the-cormer door tung with a McKinne 


ay "Tile PeMsKioss Conpienr Gorse Ses" de : Write to-day for this booklet. Now is the time 

Vitious type doors and the MeKinnes Garage Hardware suse . 

Sor theiv Clee We-tely of thie Sicklct you exe pike | to make a quick and profitable turnover on garage 
age entrance wo open ininde the garage, 


Fach type of dior i illestrieed The complete xt of hudwae |  Nardware. Get McKinney Complete Hardware 


sed on cach particolar entrance is shown on the same pace wt 


working plans for the erection of the doar, My Kinnes “G rage Sets Sets from your jobbe | ¥ 
ire pavked complete-in a hux.. Not a piece i& missing. And you buy 
«! furdware—MeKinney made. 


Wifey fy a ae cael hala McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


ats on planning and budding a huuse and the gelection of the 
necessary hardware, 
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ice, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago Export Representation 
McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO. Prersnckon Western Office Bie) & 8 P P 
0 Othee, Wrigiey Building, Chicago 


MIC KK N N E Y as ‘ Also manufacturers of hinges and 
t ent , . 
I Pie peane nt eames: butts, door hangers and track, door 


which has made McKinney prod. 


Hinges and Butts | ucts nationally known and re- bolts and latches, shelf brackets, 





spected. It appears in the window and screen hardware, 


and Hardware — | October 14th issue of the cabinet hardware, steel door mats 
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Complete Garage Door Sets 
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(Continued from page 69) 





“Good-will, in modern business, is 
property, as actual, positive, certain 
and genuine, as machinery and mate- 
rials. It is the fruit of honest work, 
patient experimentation and expendi- 
ture of money in creating a market and 
efficiently serving the purchasing pub- 
lic. It is an estate, accumulated 
through a continuous policy of marking 
every product. It is a possession, ac- 
quired by such establishments as have 
held a public referendum, and received 
a vote of approval. 

“Good-will is the interest accruing 
from the rule of reciprocity, the belief 
that any transaction, which results in in- 
jury to one party, is immoral. It is the 
asset, built up from no monopoly 
power, but through continual competi- 
tion, in a fair field and no favors. It 
is the cornerstone in the structure of 
truthful trade. It is the guaranteed 
link between maker and user. It is the 
sap and life of the tree of honest ousi- 
ness whose roots are standardized qual- 
ity and price. 


At Mercy of Buccaneer Bargainers 


“Good-will, once established, can defy 
every attack save that of the piratical 
price cutter. It can overcome the 
crafty deception of the substituter, with 
his ‘something just as good.’ It can 
protect itself against the counterfeiter 
who would steal a registered trade- 
mark, label or brand. 

“But it is at the mercy of buccaneer 
bargainers, who slash standard prices 
and set up ‘misleaders’ in order to de- 
ceive the public. It is slaughtered by 
the ‘Kamerad’ pistol in the hands of 
dealers who use it as bait to catch the 
unwary purchaser. It is destroyed by 
those who defraud the public on a hun- 
dred unidentified articles, through a 
bargain on one, whose value is known 
to all. 

“Good-will must be put in the keeping 
of those who have earned it, not left at 
the mercy of business pirates. No man 
is permitted to steal a purse, neither 
should he be permitted to rob an honest 
business of its good name for furnish- 
ing a standard article of uniform worth 
at a uniform cost. No man may wil- 
fully destroy a house, neither should he 
be permitted to destroy the very foun- 
dations upon which rests the prosperity 
of every firm which sell guaranteed 
goods to the public. 

“Good-will belongs to the maker of 
the goods; he does not sell it, but is 
vitally interested in preserving it after 
the goods are in the consumer’s hands. 
For the best interests of every party 
in the transaction, the user and distrib- 
utor as well as the maker, there must 
be legislative provision by Congress 
that the manufacturer of standard, 
identified, trade-marked goods, whose 
quality and price have won the good- 
will of the public, shall have power to 
protect it by enforcing a standard price 
policy in the marketing of his product.” 
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The tremendous value of good-will 
from the standpoint of both manufac- 
turer and merchant is gradually coming 
to be recognized not only by Congress 
but by the executive departments, es- 
pecially in connection with the prob- 
lems of the income tax unit of the 
Treasury. A few years ago the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue was dis- 
posed to treat very lightly the factor 
of good-will in figuring the capitaliza- 
tion of corporations and partnerships. 
Its intangible character was _ pointed 
out and emphasis was put upon the fact 
that it was apt to fluctuate from time 
to time. 














Did You Ever Stop to Think 


That in order to be a successful 
merchant you must sell your goods 
at a profit and still satisfy your cus- 
tomers? 

That it is equally essential to get 
the profit and to satisfy the pur- 
chaser? 

That if you satisfy the customer, 
but fail to get the profit, you will 
soon be out of business? 

That if you get the profit, but fail 
to satisfy the customer, you will soon 
be out of customers? 

That the secret of doing both lies 
in the one word service? 

That service does not mean doing 
something for nothing? 

That it does mean doing some- 
thing so valuable to the customer 
that he is glad to pay your price for 
the merchandise in order to have 
you do it? 








In more recent legislation, however, 
Congress has seen fit to recognize good- 
will as a highly important factor and 
one which figures largely in determin- 
ing the reasonableness of capitalization 
as well as probable earning power. 

All of this goes to emphasize the im- 
portance of protecting good-will and 
of providing laws under which the 
manufacturer may, to a reasonable ex- 
tent, control the conditions under which 
his product passes to the ultimate con- 
sumer whose judgment as to its quality 
and desirability must always be final. 

While enjoying a breath of fresh air 
at Atlantic City a few days ago I list- 
ened to an exceedingly forceful address 
on the subject of good-will by Earl D. 
Babst, president of the American Sugar 
Refining Co., who spoke on this signifi- 
cant text: 


Finest Form of Competition 


“The effort of the manufacturer to 
win the good-will of the public under 
trade marks and trade names and by 
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truth telling advertising should be 
hailed as the highest and finest form 
of competition.” 

Mr. Babst traced briefly the origin 
of good-will in commerce and industry, 
reminding his hearers of Lord Eldon’s 
definition of good-will as “the probabil- 
ity that the old customers will resort to 
the old place.” So important is good- 
will, he said, that in many instances it 
has a far greater value than all the 
tangible properties of a great manu- 
facturing establishment. 

“All business,” said he, “is built on 
service, primarily as a necessity and 
secondarily as a convenience or luxury. 
There were times in the past when mer- 
cantile service approached monopoly, 
and so was thought to be superior to 
the influence of good-will. 

“This view we now know was erro- 
neous. That period in our industrial 
and mercantile history seemingly is 
over, not only for financial and social 
reasons, but for the economic one that 
our market grows faster than the in- 
dustrial unit. Competition fairly blooms 
in a rapidly expanding market. 

“Aside from all social and legal con- 
siderations it would be quite unlikely 
that any single industrial unit, not it- 
self quasi-public, could expand as rap- 
idly as our market. At least, no indus- 
trial unit has done so, in such key in- 
dustries as flour, sugar, meat, oil, coal, 
and steel. The Ford development pos- 
sibly comes nearer to being an excep- 
tion than any other instance in our 
mercantile history. 

“As the market expands the percent- 
age of business of any one company 
usually declines. Various reasons con- 
tribute to this result, but we shall em- 
phasize the fact that formerly domi- 
nant industrials lacked appreciation of 
the value of trademarks, trade names, 
and national advertising as creators of 
good will.” 


Good-Will Is Modern Conception 


No catalog of names is needed, Mr. 
Babst said, to remind us that it has 
been only within the past fifteen or 
twenty years that big units of business. 
have begun to increase and to buttress 
their good will by adopting trademarks. 
and putting national advertising behind 
them. 

“The National Biscuit Co. and the 
Royal Baking Powder Co.,’” said he, 
“were among the earliest. Very few 
trade names occupied the national field, 
and Uneeda Biscuit and Royal Baking 
Powder were pioneers. 

“In the eleven years from 1870 to 
1891 there were only 8190 applications 
to the Patent Office for trademark reg- 
istration, while in the single year 1921 


there were 15,424 such applications. 


The point is also illustrated by the 
greater importance formerly given to 
patents. A patent was greatly desired 
because it was a monopoly. 

“Now, the futility of patent monop- 
oly, as of any other monopoly, as 4 
basis of permanent merchandising suc- 
cess is generally recognized. In fact, 
we, as business men, know that a patent 


Reading matter continued on page 90 
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Good for another 17% years 


( 


L.M. CO. 
ERIE. PA 


FOR FORTY YEARS we have 
been making good clothes wringers 
and the demand for them has made 
us the largest manufacturers of 
clothes wringers in the world. 


Lovell Manufacturing Co. 
ERIE, PA 


ANCHOR: BRAND 
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is generally a passport to trouble, as, 
indeed, are all attempts to monopolize 
in merchandising. Mercantile success, 
ancient and modern, rests on service, 
on good will, on the return of old cus- 
tomers to the old stand, openly, freely, 
and with satisfaction.” 


Service is Chief Asset 


In emphasizing the value of service 
to the public Mr. Babst said that mod- 
ern business, no matter how small nor 
how large, knows that it is the one 
thing that really counts. The manu- 
facturer who is willing to trust the con- 
sumer by putting a trademark or a 
trade name on his article and then pro- 
claim it from the housetops has pledged 
himself irrevocably to quality, truth 
and value. Continuing, he said: 

“Once the manufacturer crosses the 
Rubicon of national advertising he can- 
not shirk or repudiate his pledge, for 
in his brand he has provided the con- 
sumer also with the means of rejection. 
Thus is provided an opportunity to 
work the destruction of any manufac- 
turer who falls short or shirks on qual- 
ity, truth, or value. 

“That the public realizes the protec- 
tion it has in such competitive develop- 
ment is conclusively shown by its firm 
rejection of the doubtful depths of bin 
and barrel and by its steadily increas- 
ing acceptance of the trademark pack- 
age products of our food manufactur- 
ers, and by the ever increasing number 
of advertised trade name articles of our 
daily life, whether a Steinway, a Camel, 
a Kodak, a Victrola, a Pianola, or a 
Gillette. 


Public is Final Arbiter 


“The effort of the manufacturer to 
win the good will of the public under 
trademarks and trade names and by 
truth telling advertising should be 
hailed as the highest and finest form 
of competition. The public is made the 
final arbiter. To put the names of ac- 
ceptance or of rejection into the hands 
of the consumer and to abide his free 
choice is a recent advance, wrought un- 
der our very eyes, so openly, yet so 


To “turn a new leaf” is a common resolve 
Made by all at this time of the year, 

An intention that generally loses in force— 
As the opportune moments appear. 

But it isn’t so much the importance of this 
Or that habit as “leaves” we should turn 
As it is the true value of “turning” our stock 
That, as business men, need we to learn— 
Keep earning by—‘turning”’ ; 

Keep “turning”—by earning. 


“Turning over new leaves,” leaves of everyday life, 
Removing this smudge and that stain, 
And replacing with clean “leaves” of better resolve, 


if adhered to, is certain of gain 


To ourselves and our friends, but in business there’s 


just 
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gradually, that we have hardly sensed 
its great significance. 

“It is an earnest and sincere effort 
for an enduring good will. 

“It is the high aim and ideal of this 
great association of American manu- 
facturers. 

“It is one of the most powerful of to- 
day’s answers to the old abuses of mo- 
nopoly. 

“It is today’s pledge to fair trading, 
fair price, full weight, honest label, and 
full value.” 

It is an interesting and highly en- 
couraging fact that the sponsors of the 
two price maintenance bills now pend- 
ing in Congress are displaying no spirit 
of rivalry but rather one of complete 
cooperation. Mr. Merritt, as the new- 
comer in the field, is especially mcedest 
and claims no particular advantages for 
the bill he has presented over those 
that would be secured should the 
Stevens-Kelly measure become a law. 

“It is merely my idea,” said Mr. Mer- 
ritt in discussing his measure with me, 
“to give those persons who deal in or 
manufacture specialties which, owing 
to their good quality and to the enter- 
prise of their producers have become 
known by trademark or special brands, 
the protection to which they are in jus- 
tice entitled. A manufacturer has the 
right to enjoy the advantages coming 
from his skill and enterprise and his 
customers, the retailers, have the right 
to sell at a fair profit. 

“My bill does not apply to any case 
where the manufacturer has a monop- 
oly of the class of goods in which his 
product would fall. For instance, while 
he would have the right to protect his 
particular brand of soap his protection 
would not cover all soaps. 

“One of the evils to be guarded 
against and which this bill would reach 
is the practice of some department 
stores and others of advertising the sale 
of trademark specialties below the 
standard or advertised price. This is 
sometimes done to make ‘leaders,’ and 
get customers into the store by selling 
a specialty at or below ‘cost and then 
inducing the customer to buy other 
goods which they sell at a substantial 





Turnover Time 


By William Ludlum 


of life— 


ing”— 


One “turnover” 
Our success all depends on the number of times 
In the year we “turnover”—our stock. 
Keep earning by—“‘turning” ; 
Keep “turning”—by earning. 
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profit. Meanwhile other dealers who 
are customers of the same manufac- 
turer are put at a disadvantage and 
their experience renders them unwilling 
to stock up on this specialty. 

“In short, the bill is an attempt to 
secure fair dealing to the advantage 
alike of the manufacturer, dealer and 
customer.” 


Planning the Campaign 


Representatives of the American 
Fair Trade League, an organization 
that has been a pioneer in this work, 
held several conferences’ during the 
past week with Congressional leaders 
respecting the program to ‘be followed 
in securing action on price maintenance 
legislation. As foreshadowed in this 
correspondence a fortnight ago, it was 
decided that conditions in the Senate 
were such as to give little hope that a 
price maintenance bill, or indeed any 
other general legislation, could be 
passed by that body before the adjourn- 
ment on March 4. 

Every reader of the daily papers is 
aware of the clash of interests in the 
Senate that threatens every measure 
except the annual appropriation bills 
and that may even prevent the passage 
of all those important budget measures 
before adjournment. Only the most 
skillful management on the part of the 
Congressional leaders can secure the 
enactment of these bills and under the 
circumstances both House and Senate 
are prepared to jettison the entire re- 
mainder of the legislative cargo. 

In the face of these facts the cham- 
pions of price maintenance legislation 
are convinced that it would be folly to 
exhaust the patience of their friends in 
Congress by endeavoring to force a bill 
through the House when it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that it would be pigeon- 
holed in the Senate. 

In view, however, of the excellent 
prospect for an extra session early next 
spring the friends of the Merritt and 
Kelly-Stevens bills are massing their 
forces for a vigorous campaign that 
will begin ‘the moment the President 
summons the two houses to meet in 
special session. 


to win by the clock— 


So this time, that we hail as the “turnover” time, 
Let us keep the right “turning” in view 
Resolutely determined to “turn” everything 
By which justly earned profits accrue, 
Wipe the smudge and the stain from the soiled page 


Start a clean sheet—and keep it that way, 
And then see to our stock; keep it earning by “turn- 


By “turnover”—make business pay. 
Keep earning by—‘‘turning”’ ; 
Keep “turning”—by earning. 
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From Rough Sketch 
to Finished Store 
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DULUTH 


SERVICE 
IS 
COMPLETE 


“Duluth” engineers have helped plan some 
of the most successful hardware stores in the 
country. Their services are free to hardware 
merchants and whether you intend making 
a change in your store equipment at this time 
or at a later date, it will pay you to investi- 
gate the service this organization is giving. SEND TODAY 
Just send us a rough sketch like the one in the upper 


You owe it to yourself to get the largest left hand corner of this page today. The more infor- 


~ * : mation you can give us with regard to your business 
profit possible from your store and each day along with the rough sketch, the more intelligently our 


you delay the installation of modern store engineering department will be able to serve you. There 
is no obligation whatever on your part in receiving the 


equipment is costing you money. 


services of our store engineering department. 


DULUTH SHOW CASE CO., DULUTH, MINN. 


STORE EQUIPMENT 
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Container for Extra Automobile 


Bulbs 


With the increasing number of auto- 
mobiles and the more strict enforcement of 
road laws regarding proper lighting, the 
possession by the automobilist of extra 
bulbs is frequently a matter of great im- 
portance. In order to meet the demand for 
a sturdy container for bulbs, designed to 
withstand hard usage, the Dover Stamping 
& Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass., is now manu- 
facturing the Dover Bulb Box. The box is 
made of steel, beautifully enameled, ana 














oceupies very little space. The bulbs are 
held securely in place by steel springs and 
a patented locking device. The base of the 
bulb is held in a slotted hole by means of 
a spring contact. The automatic catch on 
the cover is easily operated in the dark 
without the necessity of the automobilist 
removing his gloves, yet is so contrived that 
it cannot open of its own accord. The box 
is 3% in. long, 3% in. wide and 3% in. 
deep. It has a capacity of five bulbs, two 
or three headlights and two or three tail or 
speedometer lights. 


Utility Auto Searchlight and 
Trouble Lamp 
The Utility Red Spot Searchlight, made 
by F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, 
Ohio, is a neat, compact lamp for use on 
automobiles. The light throws a powerful, 
steady beam of light and, according to the 














manufacturers, safety is increased by its 
use, not only because of its clear, steady 
beam of light, but because of its small size, 
which affords the driver an unobstructed 
view to the left. The searchlight is claimed 
not to loosen nor rattle because of the 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 
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sturdy material used and the care exercised 
in its construction. The “Red Spot” is 
made of brass throughout and cannot rust. 
Its reflector is finished in silver and Is 
shaped to throw a beam of searching bril- 
liancy wherever directed. The light may 
also be used as a trouble lamp, the ease 
with which it may be removed from the 
clamp making it especially valuable for this 
purpose. The lamp has a black enamel 
finish and is furnished with pracket for 
open or closed cars. Where desired, an 
additional mirror, adjustable to any angle, 
is furnished. For the purpose of expediting 
the sale of these lamps, the company is 
supplying hardware merchants with an at- 
tractive display stand designed to advan- 
tageously display these auto accessories. 


Addition to Jiffy Cutters 

Paul W. Koch & Co., 19 South Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill., has placed on the mar- 
ket a new tool known as the Jiffy Drill 
Press Cutter. This cutter can be used to 
cut holes in fiber sheets, metal plates, metal 
cabinets and any similar work that can be 
placed on a press. There are two sizes, 
cutting diameters from 1% in. to 3 in. and 
1% in. to 6 in. The knives are renewable 














and easily adjustable. This tool is to be 
used on machines at a speed of 100 r.p.m. 
or less on fiber material and 50 r.p.m. on 
metal, The standard knives cut metal 7, in. 
to }#; in. Special knives may be obtained 
which will cut thicknesses up to 1% in. 

This company also makes the Jiffy Ad- 
justable Cutter, a hand tool for cutting 
circular holes of various diameters in metal 
and fiber plates, boxes, etc. 


Light Weight Plier Has Great 
Strength 


Constructed of high grade carbon steel 
and tempered throughout, Keyes Patent 
Slip Joint Plier, made by The H. C. Hart 
Mfg. Co., Unionville, Conn., is very light in 
weight and designed to retail at a popular 
price. The plier is claimed by its manu- 
facturer to have a tensile strength of 690 
Ib. It has a wire cutter and is finished in 
black with finished jaws and also in nickel 
plate. 


Efficient Door Stops 


A new door stop has been put on the 
market recently by the Grand Specialties 
Co., 3103 Grand Avenue, Chicago, IIl., called 
the Grand Door Stop. The construction 
is simple, being made of steel or 
brass with a catch to hold the stop when 
not in use. It is applied with three screws 
near the bottom of the door and when in 
use the rubber covered foot gives it pur- 
chase power that holds the door very firmly. 
It will not mar or injure the floor. When 





it is necessary to disengage the stop the 
door is pushed slightly and the foot kicked 
up into the spring catch. It is applied by 
kicking the foot out of the spring catch 
and pulling the door back until the foot 
engages with the floor. 

This company also manufactures the 
Garage Door Stop, which is built upon the 
same principles except that the foot is 
supplied with an engaging shoe or a point, 
making it possible to suit the stop to irregu- 
lar flooring or earth. The points which this 
company claim for these two stops are: 
Holds doors open firmly on any kind of 
floor; will not injure polished or covered 
floors; easily operated by foot; the wear of 
the rubber covered shoe is practically elim- 
inated; replacement of shoes very simple 
and inexpensive; made of three parts, 
bracket, lever and shoe; easily applied with 
a screw driver; made in different lengths 
to fit any door; can be used to hold doors 
shut as well as open, which serves as a 
protection against burglars, or when an- 
swering door calls. 


Unique Design in Wedges 
The “Perfect Wedge,” recently placed on 
the market by E. W. Bullard of Whitney- 














ville Conn. is an entirely new design. The 
wedge is presented in three styles and five 
sizes, all of which act upon the same prin- 
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HE comfortable, adjustable 


Taking the “Crind” seat, correctly applied bi- 


| s treadle power and smooth-run- 

Out of Grindstones ning ball-bearings, combine to 
make the R-W an easy grind- 

stone to operate. It saves labor, 

saves time and produces better 


results. 


Strong but light-weight steel 
frame insures rigid construction, 
great durability and convenience 
in moving about. 


Crank securely held on the de- 
tachable steel axlé by means of 
our patented nut locking device. 
Stone of genuine Berea Grit. 


The line is complete—a suitable 
grindstone for every requirement 
—including a style with well- 
seasoned hardwood frame for 
those who prefer it. Also power 
grindstones equipped with pul- 
ley, and a neat little hand-power 
grindstone for convenient use in 
the kitchen. 


Write for full particulars and 
Catalog A-B6, describing the 
complete line of 


R-W Ball-Bearing Grindstones 


9 . 
Don U Forget Minneapolis AURORA, —— ns . s.U:S. A. LosAngeles R-W Vises and 


Philadelphia Boston ouis Indianapolis SanFrancisco 
Slidetitz. RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. I Work Benches 


Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. 


The original  aliding-folding 

door hardware. Long recog- Woodworking ee with p senet 

nized as the most satisfactory , and better features. Man 

hardware for garage doors, or +o training benches of unusual 

wae an Rd egoepttonal 
sk about it i 

do not now have Slidetite in very complete. Write for 


stock, Fi a . a < <a details. 
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quality and practical design, 
The R-W line of benches ts 
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ciple, the design being such that successive 
bundles of the wood fibers are torn or split 
off and deflected through angular grooves 
between chisel-pointed ridges formed on the 
sides of the wedge body. According to the 
maker, these bundles of fibers are laced 
through and swaged into the grooves as 
rigidly as though the wood had grown that 
way, as is shown in the illustration, which 
was taken from a hammer cut away to the 
outer surface of the ridges of a wedge in 
place. The fibers of wood in the grooves 
are set rigidly enough so that if carefully 
split out and subjected to steaming they 
will maintain their shape. This is the 
means of permanently locking the wedge 
in the handle and the tool head. Where 
wooden wedges are used in tools having 
large eyes, a wedge of this kind (in the 
larger sizes) driven in crosswise of the 
wooden wedge is said to effectually lock 
the whole against coming out. The wedge 
is made of malleable iron and will not 
break up in driving, nor come out in use, 
regardless of how much the wood may 
shrink, and at any time may be driven in 
further and the locking maintained. 


New Magnus Products 


The Magnus Electric Co., Inc., 451 Green- 
wich Street, New York, N. Y., announces 
the introduction of a two-way plug with 
the blades fitted for a standard wall re- 
ceptacle or attachment plug, the face of 
the plug provided with L-slots for a parallel 














or tandem-blade cap. In wiring, the cap is 
unscrewed, wires attached to the terminals 
within and the cap replaced. The plug has 
a neat appearance and is compact and 
durable. 

This company has also placed on the 
market single and duplex flush receptacles 














for parallel or tandem-blade caps. They 
are provided with terminal screws for at- 
taching the wires and are secured to the 
switch box by means of two mounted plugs. 
The face of the receptacle is,made of com- 
position. The single and duplex receptacles 
are made for the same sized switch box. 
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Improved Driving Control for Fords 


Designed to insure perfect driving con- 
trol, the Exlo Steering Post Control, made 
by the Exlo Products Co., 330 University 
Square Indianapolis, Ind., Is intended for 
use on Ford automobiles. The device may 
be installed in a few minutes without the 
necessity of replacing or changing any of 


the standard equipment. It is claimed to 
enable the driver to steer and handle his 
car with greater ease, and yet it does not 
eliminate the flexibility of the steering gear. 
It is said to absorb the road jars and keep 
the front wheels constantly in line, until 
they are turned by the driver, and to reduce 
steering strain, as only slight pressure on 
the wheel is required to drive the car. The 
device is designed to diminish wear on the 
front tires and steering knuckle bushings 
and to prevent the wheels cramping when 
turning sharply. It is constructed of cast 
bronze and clamps around the steering post, 
and its two parts form a cam which acts 
when the steering wheel is turned. Ten- 
sion between the two parts is supplied by 
an adjustable coil spring. 


Device Eliminates Ash Dust 


The Alkay Dust Eliminator, made by the 
Sharp Rotary Ash Receiver Corporation, 
Springfield, Mass., is designed for use in 
connection with an ordinary round ash can 
to prevent the escape of ash dust from the 
can when the ashes are being deposited 
there. This device is very simple and 
durable in construction and should prove 














popular in households where a proper re- 
gard for sanitation and cleanliness obtains. 
As may be seen from the illustration, there 
is an opening in the front of the box cov- 
ered by a sliding metal door. When a 
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shovel full of ashes is to be disposed of, 
the pressure of the foot on the foot pedal 
will, by means of a chain and pulley, auto- 
matically raise the door. On removal of 
the foot from the pedal the door is instantly 
closed by means of two springs. The quick 
closing door prevents the dust escaping 
from the can. When the ash can is fillea 
the Alkay is placed on another empty can, 
etc. All equipment is heavy galvanized 
material, excepting the pedal, which is 
made of wood and iron, 


Ingenious Spark Plug Tester 

Charles H. Peck, 2154 North Carlisle 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has_ recently 
placed on the market an ingenious spark 
plug tester. The device will fit any spark 
plug on any make of car and may be at- 
tached within a few seconds. The device 
is designed to be left on the plug in order 
that the one or all the plugs may be tested 
without the necessity of testing each plug 
separately or rummaging through the tool 
box or under the seat for a screw driver 
or other necessary means. The manufac- 
turers claim that with this simple device 
any amateur can locate ignition trouble, 


sticking valves or poor compression. 


Utility Plier 

The Crescent Thin Straight Nose Plier is 
a very useful tool recently placed on the 
market by the Crescent Tool Co., of James- 
town, N. Y. The new plier is drop-forged, 
hardened, oil tempered. The thin nose 
makes it very useful in working in confined 
places, but it is equally well adapted to all- 
around work. The plier is of the slip-joint 
type and has the Crescent “Checkerdot” 
knurled handle. The plier, which has an 
attractive nickel-plate finish, is supplied in 
5 and 6-in, sizes. 


New Items Added to Fulton Line 


Two new items, a match box and a towel 
bar, have recently been added to the line 
of the Patent Novelty Co., Inc., Fulton, IIl. 
The match box is of the No. 44 pattern, 














which has been favorably received by 
householders because of the fact that it 
holds an entire box of matches and enables 
the individual matches to be easily re- 
moved. It is 6 x 3% x 2% in., made of 
Bessemer steel and finished in black baked 


eR -) 


japan and white enamel. It presents a trim 
appearance and is designed to be retailed 
at a moderate price. 

The Fulton No. 5 Towel Bar Is finished 
in a specially baked white enamel and is 
artistically proportioned. The bar is round, 
15 in. long and designed to retail at a popu- 
lar price. 
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*‘Its Standard € Ae NS Is Guaranteed’”’ 





Reg. Trade Mark U. 8. Pat. Office 


‘ie! AK” GOLE EATHER—The HIGHEST GRADE 
Sole Leath er Ta/nned For Civilian use. Each and Every Piece 


of ‘‘Walnut Oak’”’ is Cut and Selected in Our Well Equipped Cutting Plant, 
Each and Every Piece of Sole Leather Bearing Our Yellow and Black ‘‘Walnut 
Oak’’ Trade Mark Has Been Examined as to Color, Size, Weight and Quality 
and Must be up to the Highest Standard Before it Leaves Our Plant. 


“Walnut Oak” Strip Assortment 


25 STRIPS TO RETAIL FOR $25.00 





The Ideal Assortment for the Hardware or General Store Merchant 


3 Strips at $0.50 Each 
6Stripsat .75 Each 
7 Strips at 1.00 Each 
6 Strips at 1.25 Each 
3 Strips at 1.50 Each 


25 Guaranteed to Retail for - 
Cost to Retailer - - 


Guaranteed Profit to Retailer 


py a Strauss Leather Company tines fetioes 


Jobber . 1115-19 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. a Rng id 


Name 
Catalogue Upon Request Dept. C 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 

















HALEYVILLE, ALA. — The Walker 
Hardware Co. is purchaser of the Drake 
stock. 


CLARENDON, ARK.—Bowden & Mer- 
ritt have moved their stock to a new 
location. A line of automobile supplies 
will be added. 


CAMDEN, ARK.—The Snow Bros. 
Hardware Co., doing both a wholesale 
and retail business, is erecting a new 
one-story building, which it will occupy 
when completed with a stock of auto- 
mobile accessories, automobile tires, 
bicycles, building paper, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, farm 
implements, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, garage hardware, gasoline, 
gasoline engines, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, incubators, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, silver- 
ware and sporting goods. 


TELLURIDE, Coto. — The Telluride 
Hardware Co. has been incorporated 
with a stock of $25,000. A new light- 
ing system has been installed and a 
plumbing department added. Catalogs 
requested on plumbing material and 
wall paper. 


GLENDALE, CAL.—The Neale & Gregg 
Hardware Co. has changed its name to 
the D. L. Gregg Hardware Co. 


KERMAN, CAL.—The Kerman Hard- 
ware Co. is enlarging its store, increas- 
ing its stock, and requests catalogs on 
a line of radio equipment. 


FRESNO, CAL. — The Carpenter’s 
Hardware Co. has opened a store at 
2236 Tulare Street, dealing in the fol- 
lowing, on which catalogs are requested: 
Builder’s hardware, building paper, 
clocks and watches, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, electrical supplies, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, garage hardware, 
guns and ammunition, housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum and oil cloth, mechanics’ 
tools, oils and greases, paints, oils and 
varnishes, plumbing supplies, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing and rope and 
twine. 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—The Collinge 
Hardware Co., 3425 South Vermont 
Avenue, purchaser of the stock of the 
Wilton Hardware Co., has added a line 
of sporting goods, linoleum and gas 
ranges. 


SASKATOON, SASK.—The entire stock 
and fixtures of the Saskatoon Hard- 
ware Co., Ltd., were recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The concern is now 
occupying temporary quarters until 
such time as it can rebuild, and re- 
quests catalogs from manufacturers. 


CRYSTAL RIVER, FLA.—The Barco 
Hardware Co. has commenced business 
here, handling a stock of automobile 
accessories, automobile tires, bathroom 
fixtures, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, clocks and watches, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, elec- 
trical supplies, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
garage hardware, gasoline, gasoline en- 


gines, glass, guns and ammunition, har- 
ness, heavy hardware, marine hardware, 
mechanics’ tools, mill supplies, oils and 
greases, paints, oils and varnishes, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, radio equip- 
ment, refrigerators, rope and twine, 
seeds and fertilizers, sporting goods, 
stoves and ranges, toys, games and vul- 
canizing department. 


BLACKSHEAR, GA.—The Blackshear 
Hardware Co. has established itself in 
business here. J. L. Richardson and 
W. D. Harrington are members of the 
firm. The concern deals in the follow- 
ing, on which catalogs are requested: 
Automobile accessories, automobile 
tires, builders’ hardware, clocks and 
watches, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, electrical special- 
ties, electrical supplies, flashlights, fish- 
ing tackle, glass, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and swings, harness, heavy 
hardware, housefurnishings, mechanics’ 
tools, mill supplies, oils and greases, 
paints, oils and varnishes, prepared 
roofing, pumps, refrigerators, rope and 
twine, silverware, sporting goods and 
stoves and ranges. 


ForsyTH, GA.—The Bramblett Hard- 
ware & Furniture Co. has remodeled 
the adjoining store which will house a 
— furniture, recently added to its 
stock. 


AuGona, IowA.—The Cliff Hardware 
Co. is successor to Cliff & Cole. 


Des MoINnEs, IowA.—The stock of the 
E. W. Patterson & Son Hardware Co., 
852 Hull Avenue, has been bought by 
the McMillen Hardware Co. Catalogs 
ni on automobile supplies, auto- 
mobile tires, barn equipment, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, electrical supplies, 
fishing tackle, glass, hammocks and 
swings, heavy hardware, mechanics’ 
tools, mill supplies, oils and greases, 
poultry supplies, roofing paper, rope 
and twine, seeds and fertilizers, sport- 
ing goods, washing machines and tin 
shop. 

Damar, KAn.—A. Bedard has sold 
his business to Henry and Fred Swal- 
ler, who will continue it under the name 
of the Damar Lumber Co. The concern 
requests catalogs on barn equipment, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, clocks and 
watches, cutlery, dairy supplies, elec- 
trical specialties, electrical supplies, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
garage hardware, glass, guns and am- 
munitions, hammocks and swings, har- 
ness, heavy hardware, incubators, 
mechanics’ tools, mill supplies, oils 
and greases, paints, oils and var- 
nishes, picnic equipment, plumbing 
department, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, radio equipment, re- 
frigerators, rope and twine, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, tin shop, toys, games and 
washing machines. 


PRESTON, MINN.—The Johnson Hard- 
ware Co. has succeeded to the business 
of John A. Johnson, and requests cata- 
logs on the following lines: automobile 


accessories, automobile tires, barn 
equipment, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 


clocks and watches, crockery and glass- ~ 


ware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, 


electrical specialties, electrical supplies, ~ 


flashlights, fountain pens, fishing tackle, 


furnaces, garage hardware, gasoline, © 
gasoline engines, glass, guns and am- — 
munition, hammocks and swings, har- ~ 
ness, heavy hardware, incubators, in- — 


secticides, housefurnishings, linoleum 


and oil cloth, mechanics’ tools, mill sup- = 
plies, oils and greases, paints, oils and = 
varnishes, picnic equipment, oe : 


department, poultry supplies, prepa 


roofing, pumps, radio equipment, re- © 
frigerators, rope and twine, seeds and ~ 
fertilizers, shoe findings, silverware, ~ 
sporting goods, stoves and ranges, tin — 
games, washing ma- — 


shop, toys and 
chines and wall paper. 


PIPESTONE, MINN. — The Demaray ~ 


Hardware Co. has recently suffered a 
fire loss. 
HAGERSTOWN, Mp.—Harry S. Myers 


is erecting an addition to his building © 


which will give better facilities for han- 


dling his housefurnishing stock. 


ALBERT LEA, MINN.—The North Side © 
commenced _ business © 
The firm will deal in the follow- ~ 
uested: — 
xtures, © 
building paper, © 


Hardware has 
here. 
ing, on which catalogs are r 
Barn equipment, bathroom 
builders’ hardware, 
clocks and watches, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dynamite, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, 
gasoline, gasoline engines, glass, guns 


garage hardware, © 


and ammunition, heavy hardware, in- 


cubators, mechanics’ tools, 


greases, 


oils and 
paints, oils and varnishes, © 


pumps, refrigerators, rope and twine,” 
stoves and ranges, tin shop and washe ” 


ing machines. 


STAPLES, MINN.—Edward T. Phalen” 


is successor to Peter Loso. 


VioLtaA, MiInn.—The Williams Hards | 


ware has recently commenced busines§ 
here, carrying egg paper, clocks 
and watches, cutlery, dynamite, flash= 
lights, fishing tackle, furnaces, glass 
guns and ammuntion, hammocks and 
swings, harness, heavy hardware, incu» 
bators, linoleum and oil cloth, oils and 
greases, paints, oils and varnishes, p 
pared roofing, pumps, refrigerators 
rope and twine, silverware, stoves an@ 
ranges, tin shop and washing machines 
Catalogs requested. » 

WINTHROP, N. Y.—The Murph} 
Hardware Co., Inc., has been incorpo 
rated with a capital of $25,000, ar 
taken over the hardware stores 
Daniel P. Haley, of Winthrop, and Ni 
Murphy, of Brasher Falls. Mr. Murphy 
and others are the incorporators. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Carolif 
Sporting Goods Co. is occupying 
new quarters at 316 South Tryon Stre@ 
The concern’s business is wholes 
and retail in the following: Bicy 
cutlery, flashlights, fishing tackle, gu 
and ammunition and sporting go0 
Catalogs requested. 

KauKAuNA, Wis.—The Butler-Dié 
ler Hardware Co. stock has been dai 
aged by fire. 








